THE DANGERS OF THE NEW 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT 


OW that Catholics, after long years of penal os- 
tracism, have definitely asserted their citizen rights, 
and shown their readiness to shoulder their citizen 

duties, it would be a thousand pities if any action of theirs, 
whether individual or collective, should give rise even to a 
suspicion that they were not as keen about the welfare of the 
State as the most patriotic of their fellow-subjects. Any 
reluctance to share common burdens is the more to be depre- 
cated in that Catholics claim to be the full heirs of the 
Christian tradition from which the State derives its civiliza- 
tion, and from which it constantly tends to deviate. Their 
participation, therefore, in political and civic duties should 
be more than the discharge of a secular obligation: it should 
be also a matter of conscience, for on them will devolve, as 
non-Catholic Christianity lapses more and more into natural- 
ism, the task of preventing “ Czsar"’ from usurping the place 
of God. Asa result, the Catholic devoting himself to public 
service must, in the circumstances of the time, find himself 
occasionally in more or less complete opposition to projects 
of government, local or national, put forth by his fellow-citi- 
zens, and he must be all the more careful to make clear that his 
opposition is not to “ justice” or “ progress” or “ social better- 
ment” in themselves, but only to some particular means or 
methods of securing those desirable ends which he considers 
ineffective or immoral. In our struggles for just treatment 
in matters of education, we may claim to have shown fair- 
minded people that we have a truer idea of what education is, 
and a greater zeal to secure it for our children, than have 
many of those who oppose us. Again, in our resolute stand 
as citizens against the extension of the practice of divorce, 
we are trying to safeguard the stability of the State itself, 
which must rest on the integrity of the family. And now 
in our expression of alarm at the possibilities of evil con- 
tained in the recently passed “ Public Health Act,” we can- 
not with any justice be said to be less anxious to further the 
hygienic welfare of the citizen, because we scrutinize very 
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carefully the projects intended to promote it, interpret- 
ing them according to the known views and declarations of 
those who have been most concerned in bringing them into 
law or are most eager to administer them. And we say 
frankly that the views and principles of many of those who 
style themselves Eugenists are deeply tainted with immor- 
ality, and it is quite enough for us to know that certain mem- 
bers of the Eugenic Society, noted Malthusians,! are interested 
in the promotion of any hygienic measure to induce an @ priori 
suspicion that that measure is opposed to Christian teaching. 
Those writers make no secret of their ideals, and we are taking 
them at their own valuation. 

That being premised, it is not surprising that the Ministry 
of Health Act (9 Geo. 5. 1919), which the Eugenists have 
supported because they want to use it to apply their noxious 
theories, is found by Catholics to be open to many serious 
and fundamental objections. We are not, of course, speak- 
ing officially but simply viewing the matter in the light 
of universal Catholic principles, as any instructed Catholic 
may do, and judging of the aims and methods of the Act by 
the declared intentions of its chief promoters. In this spirit 
we approach the consideration of the Act, anxious to promote 
the physical welfare of the nation but still more to safeguard 
its moral life, and our criticism will foliow these two main 
lines, touching— 


A. The respects in which the Act is liable to abuse 
through administrative action (1) on account of per- 
haps accidental vagueness in the text or (2) on ac- 
count of phrasing apparently designed to admit of 
large modifications in administration. 

B. The actual violations contained therein of ( 1) general 
first principles and (2) definite and precise Catholic 
doctrine. 


As regards A. The regrettable tendency shown in much 
recent legislation to leave the text of measures purposely 
vague in order to proceed by administrative action, is shown 
in this Act in an extreme form. Catholics have everything 
to fear from such a feature, more especially in the subject 


' It is a lamentable sign of the times that certain evening and Sunday papers, 
in search of sensation, lend themselves readily to Birth-Control propaganda, for 
it shows that public opinion is becoming more tolerant of open attacks upon 
those Christian principles on which our civilization is based. See on the 
subject Prior McNabb's articles in the Catholic Times, June 20 and 27. 
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under notice, since it is undeniable that “expert” medical, 
scientific, and educational opinion, to say nothing of “ eu- 
genics,” is often diametrically opposed to the teachings of 
the Church. 

And, in respect to B., it is equally undeniable that these 
bodies of opinion often tend to the view that “ Catholicism is 
the enemy,” and therefore we cannot but regard any measure, 
which puts large and unconstitutional powers into their hands, 
with grave suspicion. 

It may perhaps be urged against this conviction that 
Catholic representation can be secured on the various councils 
that are to be set up. That is undoubtedly so, and we trust 
that representative Catholics may come forward to serve in 
as large numbers as possible. But, taking such representation 
at its best, it would seem to be quite inadequate to obviate the 
dangers of the measure, since it fails to guarantee publicity 
and will depend entirely on the personal prestige of such 
persons as may be appointed, who in any case will not com- 
mand a majority. Indeed, unless the service of Catholics 
is the best possible, both as to numbers and quality, it may 
be that the acceptance of such representation will only have 
the effect of weakening our protest against obnoxious por- 
tions of the Act. 

Now to justify our contentions under heading A.— 

A remarkable feature of the Act must first be noted. It 
is impossible from the text, or even from a knowledge of 
the Departments which are to be absorbed into the new 
Ministry, to deduce the &ind of action which, according to 
its promoters and supporters, is proposed. 

Since the formation of the Health Ministry is almost en- 
tirely the result of long agitation by a number of non- 
Christian societies-and individuals, who in many cases will 
have high office therein, it is reasonable to say (and indeed 
inevitable) that the action of the Ministry will be of such a 
nature as they recommend, and probably with additions which 
up to the present they have not deemed it expedient to dis- 
close.? It follows from the above that the Ministry is intended 
to operate, not by virtue of definite clauses in the Act, but 


1 See, however, the Appendix for some indication of what its promoters have 
in view. 

2 See for instance ‘“‘ Forms of Health,” issued by the Glasgow Public Health 
Department, the publication of which would be out of place in this journal. 
They may be seen in Mr. Douglas Pepler’s scathing brochure, called Health, and 
reviewed in this issue. See also Universe, June 13. 
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by subsequent administrative action, for which purposes these 
clauses are left very large in scope and undefined in nature. 

This secretive policy is both uajust and dangerous ; unjust 
because it imposes government by “experts,” who do not pos- 
sess, or indeed deserve, public confidence ; dangerous because 
of the vague and large powers committed to these people. We 
cannot contemplate such a prospect with equanimity, in view 
of our unfortunate experiences in regard to “ administrative 
action” in the Education Acts, particularly in relation to 
Secondary Schools. 

It may be added that the fact that the provisions of the Act 
will apparently be operative only as regards what may be 
called “ insured classes” of the community is another positive 
danger, since such classes are the least able to voice their 
grievances or to resist effectively, and so these hardships and 
this anti-Catholic action will leave untouched that portion of 
the Catholic community which alone is articulate. 

Now, as to what we have called a certain vagueness in the 
Act which may be accidental, we may note that Clause 3 (c) 
and (d@) provide that there shall be transferred to the Minister 

(c) all the powers of the Board of Education with respect 
to attending to the health of expectant mothers and 
nursing mothers and of children who have not attained 
the age of five years and are not in attendance at schools 
recognized by the Board of Education ; 

(d) all the powers of the Privy Council and of the Lord 
President of the Council under the Midwives Acts, 1902 
and 1918. 


The possible objections to these are more fully dealt with 
below,but in the meantime it is to be pointed out that the State 
midwives are a danger to the institution of the home, and 
that in some quarters it is already proposed compulsorily to 
transfer an expectant mother from the home to an institution 
for confinement, a course which cannot but be repugnant to 
Catholic feeling.* 

Again, in regard to verbal constructions in the Act which 
may be considered to be so designed as to admit large ad- 
ministrative modifications, observe that Clause 2 reads: 


It shall be the duty of the Minister [in the exercise and per- 
formance of any powers and duties transferred to him by or in 
pursuance of this Act] to take all such steps as may be desirable 
to secure the effective carrying out and co-ordination of measures 


' See, as before, the Appendix. 
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conducive to the health of the people, including measures for 
the prevention and cure of diseases, the treatment of physical 
and mental defects, the collection and preparation of information 
and séatistics relating thereto, and the training of persons en- 
gaged in health services, 


Certain words have been underlined. It will readily be ad- 
mitted that they are patient of the widest interpretation. The 
words in brackets were added in Committee. They admit of 
the same objections as apply to the rest of the Clause. 

There is nothing in this wording which will prevent the 
compulsory subjection of Catholics to such iniquities as are 
expressed in the extremer views of the eugenists regarding 
restrictions on marriage, mental deficiency, regulation of the 
procreation of children, and, particularly, the obnoxious and 
indecent compulsion they contemplate in regard to examina- 
tion by State doctors and compilation of statistics on most 
intimate matters, which latter will naturally have to pass 
through the hands of the clerical staffs of several de- 
partments.' All this is legally possible, and whether or not 
it is carried out in its most drastic form depends entirely on 
the good-will of Government officials, which in no case can be 
guaranteed, whilst no redress will be possible unless by chance 
such administrative action also rouses the anger of sufficient 
numbers of our non-Catholic brethren. 

Then, Clause 3 (4) declares: 


His Majesty may by Order in Council make such incidental 
consequential, and supplemental provisions as may be mecessary 
or expedient for the purpose of giving /ud/ effect to any transfer 
of powers or duties by or under this section and may make such 
adaptations in the enactments relating to such powers or duties 
as may be necessary to make exerciseable by the Minister and his 
officers, or by such other Government department and their 
officers, as the case may be, the powers and duties so transferred. 


The words underlined come under the argument of the 
previous ‘paragraph, with the additional objection that they 
make it perfectly evident that a considerable extension of 
powers is foreseen and intended, otherwise the looseness of 
Clause 2 could have been made to serve the purpose. 

Provision for legislation by Order in Council is made in 
no less than seven of the eleven clauses of the Act, and three 


1 See the “ Forms" before mentioned issued by the Glasgow Public Health 
Department. 
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of the remainder are of a purely technical nature. No one 
can fail to see in this fact the deliberate intention of its 
framers to proceed without reference to public opinion, for 
the professed safeguard, namely, that any such Order shall 
lie on the table of the House for thirty days before promulga- 
tion is, by common consent, ludicrously inadequate. In prac- 
tice, unless the most unremitting and energetic attention were 
paid by Catholic M.P.’s to this point, Orders would have the 
force of law before we were even aware of their existence. 
Whatever modifications in theory or practice may now 
supervene, this point is valuable as showing clearly the 
original intentions of the promoters of this measure. It 
is significant that Dr. Addison in committee rejected an 
amendment providing for individuals to make a statutory 
declaration if they objected to the medical treatment, assign- 
ing as a reason that such a proviso would hamper the Ministry 
in the treatment of many infectious diseases. As if there were 
not already laws enough to safeguard the community in this 
respect ! 

B. But Catholic objections to this Act are not confined to its 
dangerous and undemocratic forms of procedure. In its whole 
conception it traverses more fundamental principles. This 
Ministry is another and a disastrous step towards the destruc- 
tion of that idea of the home for which Catholicism stands. 
It is everywhere laid down by Catholic philosophers that the 
State can interfere with the family and the home only excep- 
tionally, and where real abuses exist. Apart from this, the 
State has no right of intervention. No institution, least of 
all a Government Department, can fulfil the function of a 
home. The reason for this has been expressed by Father 
Vincent McNabb in social terms by the description of the 
State Department as a thing complex in nature and limited in 
function, whereas the home is extraordinarily simple in na- 
ture but multiple in function. This statement may be said 
to summarize the social aspect of the Church’s teaching on 
the family and the home. Family life is, then, the normal 
unit of society, and true history and sociology, as well as our 
own experience, teach us that this is justified by its results, 
shown, for instance, in the family life of France, Belgium, 
Ireland, and Southern Germany. Now our own social prob- 
lems are emphatically due to our industrial system, under 


1 « The rights belonging to the family are inalienable and prior to any right 
possessed by the State."’ Parkinson, Social Science, p. 45. 
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which a moiety of the community absorbs the bulk of the 
means of subsistence: these evil results are not due to family 
life iz se: consequently their remedy is to be sought, not 
in destroying the family ideal, but in abolishing or at least 
modifying the industrial system. Moreover, modern legisla- 
tion has already infringed on the domain of the home to an 
extent which has greatly impaired its moral power, and the 
State continually tends to supplant it as an immediate 
authority.! ; 

Now comes this Act with its provisions for State inter- 
vention in all the most private matters of home life, and all 
but completes the destruction of parental authority. And 
such authority once destroyed cannot be rebuilt in a genera- 
tion. The Act assumes as a permanent effect what is merely 
the accidental result of un-Christian economic conditions, viz., 
that the home has failed as a means of securing the welfare 
of society. We claim, on the contrary, that the family has 
patently succeeded in this respect wherever it has been given 
a chance, and that any defects now existing are due to remedi- 
able evils in our particular scheme of society. In other words, 
the ‘Act starts with the blunder of providing general legis- 
lation for exceptions, and of inflicting such exceptional legis- 
lation on the normal home, and, so far from going, as it 
claims, to the root of the matter, it is beginning at the wrong 
end and tending to undermine that authority which alone 
can ensure success. We insist that it will by its action tend 
to defer or dissipate all prospect of a return to the normal. 
We should zecreate the authority of the home and give it 
a fair chance of decent existence, and not take the too facile 
alternative of saving the present at the expense of the future. 
The course for which legislation is fast heading may be 
summed up in one phrase—atrophy of the domestic instincts. 

We turn now to the last count of our indictment, viz., that 
the Act,in spirit more than perhaps in letter,contravenes defi- 
nite Catholic doctrine. On account of the vagueness referred 
to in A. it is difficult to quote instances of this from the text 
of the Act, but for the reasons there given it is proper to 
regard the pronouncements of its supporters as indications 
of the lines which the Ministry will follow. And, more- 
over, in the circumstances in which we find ourselves the very. 


' Cf. The Education Act, 1918, which only mentions the parent twice—to say 
he shall be punished if his child is absent from school, and to say he must write 
if he objects to the person with whom the child is boarded out. 
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vagueness of the matter should give us pause. Government 
by medical experts in consideration of the notorious trend of 
medical and surgical opinion! is not to be contemplated with 
equanimity. 

The nature of the anti-Catholic procedure feared comes 
under the following headings: 

State Malthusianism, by means of the establishment of 
ante-natal clinics, constant supervision by health visitors, 
compulsory notification of pregnancy, and such like “ stock- 
yard devices.” Interference with marriage by means of “ Eu- 
genic” practices, “ birth-control,” sterilization, and similar 
gravely sinful measures. 

Let us insist in this connection that the system of 
“Eugenics,” besides being in great part in the hands of ex- 
tremists, is a science still in its infancy, and the attempt com- 
pulsorily to impose its theories on the nation by the aid of 
public funds is both dishonest and premature. Nothing but 
absolute and clearly-proved necessity, and sometimes not even 
that, can justify some of the practices recommended. 

Venereal Prophylactics. The trend of medical and eugenic 
opinion on this subject strongly suggests that any action by 
the Ministry will take the form of advertising various pre- 
ventive measures. In consideration of this, and of informa- 
tion regarding the official army attitude in this matter, it 
is much to be feared that the result of any such action will 
be only the doubtful diminution of disease and a sure increase 
in immorality, to which latter result non-Catholic eugenic 
opinion seems to be indifferent. 

The overbearing and sometimes anti-Catholic attitude of 
Health and Welfare visitors? among the poor, even as at pre- 
sent on a voluntary basis, is well known in large towns, but 
the complaints and evidence are naturally not of a character 
which lend themselves to a summarized form in evidence. 
A suggestion of compulsion is even at present often made, 
the visitors trading on the ignorance of their victims—no 
happy augury for the time when compulsion is an actual fact. 
Hitherto, because, as we have stated, only the relatively poor, 
the “ insured classes,”’ are immediately affected by this abom- 
inable legislation, public opinion has remained inert and the 

' See again the quotations given in the Appendix. 
2 Not of course all. There are many really Christian women working in this 
way and, pending the abolition of sweating and the slum, it is much to be 


desired that their number should be multiplied. Christianity in this connec- 
tion implies a recognition of the moral law and of the family rights of the poor. 
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Eugenists have got their Act. Let us hope that Catholics in 
this case, as in the parallel case of education, may lead the 
van in protest against such gross infringement of elementary 
liberties. His Eminence the Cardinal spoke a timely word 
to a recent gathering of people interested in the improve- 
ment of the race,! reminding them bluntly of conscience and 
the Ten Commandments, and insisting that human legisla- 
tion should humbly follow, not blasphemously override, 
Divine. That at any rate is the Catholic standard, and 
if only in the interests of our Catholic poor, defence- 
less and inarticulate, we must see that it is respected. 
Let the State use its powers to re-establish the home, to make 
family life possible by seeing that property is better dis- 
tributed, that wages are sufficient, that housing is decent, 
that work-hours are not excessive, and the Catholic Church 
will second its every effort. Let it turn its restrictive ma- 
chinery on to the idle and selfish, the slum-landlord, the 
profiteer, the trader in vice, and it will find Catholics fore- 
most in its aid. Let it foster and promote the public health 
by every means consistent with morality, and Catholics will 
applaud and assist. ‘ But against the intrusion of a State 
Department, inspired and officered by godless cranks and 
faddists, men and women who have abandoned the Christian 
ideal, into the domestic sanctuary, they will fight with every 


weapon God has given them. 
H. ROBBINS. 


Appendix. 


It should be clearly understood that the following collec- 
tion of quotations is in no sense the result of a systematic 
search for evidence. The extracts are taken almost hap- 
hazard from various publications, and the mass of such evi- 
dence is overwhelming. It could be ten times multiplied if 
necessary, but no, doubt that given will be taken as fairly re- 
presentative, and further items can easily be extracted from 
such publications as those quoted below: 


“T urge the immediate establishment of a Ministry of 
Health with a strong eugenic section, in order that local au- 
thorities may disseminate information as to the value of adequate 
birth intervals and the eugenic duties of the family, #.2., fit per- 
sons shall be encouraged to have as large families as they can 


* See, The Universe, May 30, 1919, p. 6. 
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maintain, and unfit persons shall be discouraged from being re- 
sponsible for the creation of defective individuals.""—({Mrs.Gotto, 
Secretary of the Eugenics Society, Eugenics Review, October, 


1917.) 


“A health visitor to inspect frequently the state of domestic 
cleanliness. . . . Their functions to be invested with compul- 
sory and penal powers.” 

“Every woman arriving at the seventh month of pregnancy 
ought to be required to intimate either directly or through her 
nurse or doctor to the Local Authority for Public Health.” 

“That every expectant mother should arrange to come within 
reasonable accessible distance of the doctor for purposes of con- 
finement, such distance to be determined by the local authority.” 
—(Dr. A. C. Miller, in Carnegie Report for Scotland on 
Maternity and Child Welfare, 1917.) 


“Whenever a man or woman was possessed of a gentle nature 
that fitted him or her to deeds of charity, to meditation, to litera- 
ture or to art, the social conditions of the time was such that they 
had no refuge elsewhere than in the bosom of the Church. But 
the Church chose to preach, and exact celibacy, and the conse- 
quence was that these gentle natures had no continuance, and thus, 
by a policy so singularly unwise and suicidal that I am hardly 
able to speak of it without impatience, the Church brutalised the 
breed of our forefathers..".—(Saleeby, Priesthood and Race 


Culture, p. 116.) 


“We do not think it wicked to encourage a beautiful and 
glorious specimen of womanhood to become a nun or sister of 
mercy, with vows of perpetual virginity. Here, surely, is a case 
in which the Eugenic Education Society ought to have something 
to say. Aman or woman belonging to a good stock ought to be 
told by public opinion that it is a duty to society for him or her 
to marry and have children.”—(Saleeby, Zugenics Review, 


April, 1909.) 


“It is high time that the old-fashioned idea that there is ne- 
cessarily anything improper or immoral in birth control was 
finally abandoned. . . . Birth control, by restricting the undue 
multiplication of the least desirable classes of the population, 
might be a valuable eugenic instrument.’’-—( Dr. Millard, Medical 
Officer of Health for Leicester, in The Child, December, 1918, 
p. 10. See also the same notorious eugenist, tid Jan.1919,p.164.) 


“The School Medical Service should not be regarded only 
as an agency super-imposed on other agencies for the public 
benefit. It is not merely concerned with picking out the notice- 
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able defects and ailments of school children and remedying or 
mitigating them; it is concerned to watch over the normal as 
well as the abnormal growth of children." —(Sir George Newman, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 7he Child, 
January, 1919, p. 164.) 


See also an article by Major Leonard Darwin, “ The Cost 
of Degeneracy,” Eugenics Review, July, 1913, for a cold- 
blooded and anti-social scheme for eliminating the weak from 
society, to which no Catholic, nor, indeed, any decent person 
could subscribe. 


Passages and articles concerning the teaching of “ sex hy- 
giene’’ abound everywhere in the eugenic press, and no 
attempt has here been made to select quotations. There is, 
moreover, a distinct and sinister note of forthcoming com- 
pulsion in the matter. The reader may be recommended to 
consult Father T. Gerrard’s valuable work, 7he Church and 
Eugenics (C.S.G. Second Edition: price 8d.) for a reasoned 
exposition both of the Christian and the anti-Christian sides 
of this vital question. 

H.R. 


THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE 


HERE are green rushes by the stream, 
Brown water mirrors browner leaves, 
And netted shadows catch the gleam, 
Through tree tops, of each broken beam 
Of sun, and binds them into sheaves. 


There is a monastery of rooks 

Crying like Francis, “Lord, dear Lord!’ 
For which sweet prayer they need no books, 
For each one, doubtless, looks and looks 

On Him who ever is adored. 
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There are long tangles by the hedge 
Of brambles, rich beyond compare 
With yellow leaves of scarlet edge 
Hiding a nest where blackbirds fledge 
Each year, and leave some feathers there. 


Old walls around the old house run; 

Old hedges shelter old green lawns ; 
Of all the roses lingers one, 
A little wistful for the sun, 

Remembering forgotten dawns. 


There are two buttercups—not more 

Who long played truant in the grass 
Beyond the drive, and just before 
The path turns to the wooden door 

Through which the apple punnits pass. 


A small black cat walks down the field 
On some precise, important quest. 

A beech, too old and tired to shield 

The house from storm, has had to yield, 
And by the gateway takes his rest. 


From a blue bowl the fowls are fed, 

While one stout thrush remains to stare 
And see them safely put to bed 
Before he takes his piece of bread,— 

I know, because I saw him there. 


I wonder if a hundred years 

Would make its customs change a whit ? 
If elm trees fell about its ears, 
Or came great joy, or blood and tears,— 

I wonder if they'd alter it ? 


It seems that every gable waits 

And every window strains to see 
The joyful swing of open gates, 
A coming, such as compensates 

The sorrows of a century. 


CECILIA ROSEMARY MALING. 














THE MARTYRS OF CAMBRAI 


RUITFUL as has the late war been of tragedies in 
Fk North France, that which we here relate is not connected 

with the German invasion, but with one almost as 
murderous, which took place 124 years ago under the Terror. 
Cambrai, the old city of French Flanders, which the Germans 
lately held for nearly four years, was once in the grip of a 
worse, though a domestic, tyrant. 

The Revolution, that in 1793-94, deluged France with blood, 
was particularly violent in the northern provinces, where 
Joseph Lebon, an apostate priest, reigned supreme. He was 
deputy of the “‘ Pas de Calais” at the Convention and, in- 
vested by the Revolutionary Government with unlimited 
power, he arrived at Arras, his native town, at the end of 
1793. His advent marked the beginning of an epoch that 
long remained in the memory of the people as a vision of 
horror, and a quarter of a century ago the descendants of his 
victims shuddered when they named him. 

Under Lebon’s reign the prisons were filled to overflowing, 
the guillotine was in daily use, and the apostate’s so-called 
wife ‘‘ Mimie,”’ seated at a balcony in front of the scaffold, en- 
joyed, to use her own words, “‘ seeing the apricots fall.” Many 
harmless citizens who had passed unnoticed in the first years of 
the Revolution, were arrested and imprisoned when Lebon 
took up his residence at Arras, and among them were four 
Sisters of Charity, who till then had been allowed to remain 
at their post at the town hospital. 

Not that their lives were easy under the new régime, they 
were deprived of spiritual assistance, cut off from all com- 
munication with their Superiors, they were vexed, harrassed, 
often threatened by the Republican managers of the hospital, 
but, for the love of their poor, they clung to their work and 
continued to minister to the souls and bodies of their patients. 

Their Superioress, Sister Madeleine Fontaine, was a woman 
well advanced in years, but still energetic, active, and full of 
sympathy. She had spent twenty-five years at Arras, where 
she had many friends. When the political horizon became 
more threatening, she obliged the younger members of her 
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community to leave the country and, in 1793, she had them 
conveyed safely across the Belgian frontier. With her re- 
mained three Sisters of mature age: Marie Lanet, who like 
her Superioress, was a Norman; Thérése Fanton, a Bretonne, 
and Jeanne Girard, from the diocese of Verdun. 

Wholly absorbed in their charitable work, the Sisters had 
decided to suffer all things rather than abandon their post. 
When they were ordered to put off their religious habit they 
obediently laid aside their beloved “‘ cornette,” that all over 
the world marks the daughters of St. Vincent, but when, 
some months later, they were required to take the unlawful 
oath required of religious women they stoutly refused. The 
Blessed Carmelites of Compiégne who had died rather than 
take it set them a glorious example, and these equally brave 
Sisters found no difficulty in following their lead. 

In consequence of their refusal they were, on February 15, 
1794, removed by Lebon’s orders from the hospital and im- 
prisoned, first at the Abbey de St. Waast, and then at the 
Convent de la Providence, used as a prison for women. 

Here the Sisters found many friends who, in happier days, 
had worked with them among the poor. All classes of society 
were represented at ‘‘la Providence,” noble chatelaines whose 
lives had been spent in the dignified seclusion and charitable 
activities of their country homes were there with simple 
peasants, who did not cease to wonder why they had been 
torn from their farms and cottages! There was also a large 
sprinkling of well-to-do bourgeoises of Arras, whose husbands 
and sons were imprisoned in the neighbouring Hétel Dieu. 

All these people, noble and plebeian, rich and poor, were 
arrested because such was the tyrant’s good pleasure. The 
reasons given for putting them on trial were of the flimsiest 
description ; there was no attempt to sift the evidence against 
them and they were not given a chance of defending them- 
selves. 

The passiveness of peaceable and honest citizens under 
such treatment is here, as in Paris, one of the many enigmas 
of the great upheaval.? 

Among the imprisoned women was Madame Cartier and 
her four daughters. She and her husband were old friends 
of the Sisters, and her descendants have treasured many 


1 The descendant of one of Lebon’s notable victims told me that the prisons 
were so insufficiently guarded that escape was easy, yet no one tried to escape! 
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reminiscences connected with the life of Sceur Fontaine and 
her companions during their imprisonment. 

The women who acted as their jailers were Lebon’s worthy 
instruments; they deprived the prisoners of food, robbed, 
threatened and tormented them with fiendish ingenuity. ‘“To- 
day I am spitting blood,” the directress of the prison used to 
say laughing, when the guillotine was hard at work on the 
neighbouring “‘ place.” 

Madame Cartier’s daughters often described the prisoners’ 
devices for encouraging each other: they used to meet daily 
around the bed of one or other of the party and hold what 
they called a “cercle.” These gatherings were governed by 
certain rules: each member was bound to contribute to the 
general entertainment by an anecdote, a reminiscence or an 
uplifting thought. Melancholy topics were prohibited, cheer- 
fulness was considered a duty. 

The Sisters of Charity wisely lent themselves to this brave 
endeavour to keep discouragement at bay. They were so 
bright, so gay, so helpful, so kind, that their company was 
eagerly sought for. ‘‘ Les differents cercles se les disputaient,” 
said Madame Bereux, one of Madame Cartier’s daughters. 

Their spirituality and personal detachment qualified them to 
sustain their fellow-sufferers and the latter’s sorrow was great, 
when, at the end of a few weeks, an order came to remove the 
four Sisters to the prison ‘‘ des Baudets,” which was con- 
sidered as a certain stepping-stone to the scaffold. Here, 
however, they remained four months ; the only trace of their 
passage being a letter written to her Breton home by Sister 
Thérése Fanton, which breathed a spirit of sacrifice that 
counts death as gain, if endured for God’s honour and service. 

On May 5th, Joseph Lebon, after terrorizing Arras, where, 
at one time, 150 people were executed in two weeks, decided 
to remove to Cambrai, announcing with the odious pomposity 
that accompanied the crimes of the Revolution, his intention 
of “establishing the reign of inflexible justice” in that town. 
Accordingly the scaffold was erected on the “grande place,” 
in front of a house where, at an open window, as before 
at Arras, Lebon’s “‘ wife” sat to feast her eyes on bloodshed. 
Lebon was no less cynical in his ferocity: ‘‘ The machine is 
in good condition,” he wrote, ‘‘ the guillotine is monopolized 
by the relations and friends of rebellious priests.” 

In the course of thirty-nine sittings the revolutionary 
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tribunal condemned to death 152 victims, and, although a 
trench had been dug beneath the scaffold, blood flowed into 
the neighbouring streets. Nevertheless, the atrocities at 
Cambrai did not deliver Arras from oppression, and Joseph 
Lebon often sent for convoys of prisoners-from ‘‘ des Baudets.” 
These unfortunate people travelled along the broad high-road 
between the towns, so familiar to our soldiers, passing through 
villages—Tilloy, Vis, Marquion, and the rest—names that 
have frequently occurred in the communiqués. 

On June 22nd, Lebon sent for one such convoy of prisoners, 
among whom were two priests, several women, and an English- 
man named Kirkpatrick. Some hours only after they had 
left the prison “des Baudets,” another messenger arrived there 
in hot haste carrying a note for Ausart, the tyrant’s chief 
agent at Arras, which bore on the outside the words, “ trés 
pressé.” Inside was an order to send the four Sisters of 
Charity to Cambrai immediately. It ran thus: 


Brother, on receiving this letter send us the four ex-Sisters of 
Charity whose papers have been forwarded to the representative 
(Lebon). Do not lose aninstant. Send them off “au grand trot.” 
I count on thy zeal, etc. 


The message was signed by the tyrant’s second help, Cau- 
briéres. 

The incident caused a certain sensation at “des Baudets” 
for it never had previously happened that twice in one day 
victims were despatched to Cambrai. Moreover, the nuns 
were very popular and their hurried departure created general 
consternation among their fellow-sufferers. Others, too, were 
despatched by the authorities at Arras, apparently on their 
own initiative, including Jean Payeu, a farmer who had refused 
to recognize Lebon as a priest after “ his marriage.” 

Pending the arrival of Payeu and other male prisoners, the 
Sisters spent the time not at “des Baudets” but at their 
former prison of ‘‘la Providence” which was conveniently 
situated close to the Hétel Dieu, and Sister Fontaine was 
thus able to bid adieu to her old friend, Madame Cartier. 
The particulars of their interview have been handed down 
from one generation to another by Madame Cartier’s children, 
who were present. When the Sister informed her friend that 
she was starting for Cambrai the poor woman became “ pale 
as death.” Realizing that this hurried journey meant an 
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equally hurried execution, she burst into tears and told the 
Sister of her own conviction that she would soon follow her, 
leaving motherless the four little girls, who clung to her as 
she spoke. Sceur Fontaine listened with ready sympathy, 
then, kindly and solemnly, she said words that deeply im- 
pressed all present: ‘‘ Be comforted, we shall be the last 
victims at Cambrai.” 

“‘These are the Sister’s exact words,” said Madame Mey- 
mieux, whose grandmother, Madame Bereux, née Celénie 
Cartier, was present at the interview, “I am sure they are 
correct, I have heard them repeated so often.” 

Then drawing from her pocket a small rosary, the Sister 
put it into her friend’s hands together with 7 francs, all the 
money she had left. She bade her give the money to the 
Sisters of Charity, who would one day return to Arras; this 
was faithfully done in 1801. The rosary was treasured by 
Madame Cartier’s descendants, who parted with several beads 
to send them to the Mother-House in Paris. 

At last, at one in the morning on the 26th of June, the cart, 
in which were the four Sisters and Jean Payeu, left Arras and 
so quickly did the men drive that at Marquion they overtook 
the first convoy. The “‘ gendarmes ” had loitered on the way, 
no special order to hurry having been given concerning the 
first batch of prisoners and at Marquion they were drinking 
at the village inn. In the cart that was drawn up before the 
door were seated two priests, Kirkpatrick the Englishman, 
a Frenchman named Foussel, whose great-grandson is still 
living, and three ladies: Madame Gosson de Barlin, Madame 
Nicolas, and Madame Huart. In the fresh beauty of the June 
morning, they waited till it should suit their guards to pursue 
the “‘ Via dolorosa,” leading to the “‘ grande place” of Cambrai, 
where stood the hideous guillotine ; the women were in tears 
and their depression appealed to Sceur Fontaine’s kind heart. 
When her own escort halted at the inn, she went up to the 
weeping prisoners, whose descendants have, like Madame 
Cartier’s grand-children, treasured her words. ‘‘ Mesdames,” 
she said, “‘ God will have mercy on you. Do not lose courage, 
your lives will be saved, we shall arrive at Cambrai first and 
we shall be the last victims.” 

Like Madame Cartier, they were loth to believe the good 
news, although they revered and loved the speaker, but, with 
the same quiet force, she repeated her hopeful message and 

VOL. CXXxIV. c 
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gave them a rosary somewhat bigger than the one bestowed 
by her on Madame Cartier. 

It was kept before the war in the house of the Sisters of 
Charity at Arras, and its authenticity is vouched for by trust- 
worthy witnesses.! 

Contrary to human previsions, the Sister’s prophecy was 
realized. The cart in which the nuns travelled left Marquion 
before the other and arrived at Cambrai in the early morning. 
The second convoy started later and an accident having 
happened to one of the wheels, it was impossible to continue 
the journey until the damage was repaired. In consequence, 
these prisoners only reached Cambrai three days later, when 
the tribunal had, in consequence of Lebon’s absence, sus- 
pended its sittings. Thus, by a happy chance, their lives were 
spared. 

In the family of M. Roussel there is a tradition that, while 
his escort was being refreshed at Marquion he managed to 
tamper with one of the wheels and thus to bring about the 
accident. Be this as it may, the fact of Sceur Fontaine’s 
prophetic words being realized is certain. 

At half-past eight on the morning of June 26th the Sisters 
and their companion entered Cambrai by the “ porte Can- 
timpré.” It was a Monday and market-day, the streets were 
crowded with peasants from the surrounding villages and, 
although the Sisters no longer wore their familiar habit, they 
were quickly identified. They were driven past the guillo- 
tine to the town prison, a building where a hundred people 
were crowded, whereas it was meant to hold forty. The 
jailer therefore declined to receive the new comers, and 
Caubriére, Lebon’s chief agent who was on the spot, solved 
the difficulty by ordering them to be taken immediately to the 
old Jesuit College, where the revolutionary tribunal was 
sitting. 

These comings and goings drew public attention to the 
little group, and, some twenty years ago, the Sisters’ historian* 
came across more than fifty families wherein the incidents of 
their arrival at Cambrai were handed down. People knew 
how fervently they prayed, how the oldest of the four spoke 


2 Among others by M, Paris, the author of a standard work on Lebon’s reign 
at Arras. 

2 Les filles de la Charité d'Arvas, guillotinées a Cambrai le 8 Messidor, An II. 
Par L. Misermont, prétre de la Mission, 1901. Paris; 140 rue du Bac, 
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words of hope; how many of the lookers-on crowded round 
the cart to speak to them, and others made signs to them 
from the windows. Some women, after expressing their 
sympathy for the Sisters, added: “It is your turn to-day, 
it will be ours to-morrow ; ” but Sceur Fontaine replied : ‘‘ Do 
not distress yourselves, we shall be the last victims here.” 
The words were repeated from one to another and spread 
through the terrified city, bringing with them a ray of hope. 

At the College the Sisters were made to wait in the chapel 
that served as a prison, till their judges were ready. Here 
they met a lady, Madame de Merviel, who, like many others, 
was attracted by their dignity, courage, and kindness. She 
lived to see the daughters of St. Vincent of Paul return to 
Cambrai in 1816, and she often spoke to them of their 
martyred Sisters. 

The prisoners were judged in presence of a motley crowd. 
Joseph Lebon’s friends were there and, like the jurymen, 
insulted the accused, but there were also sympathetic wit- 
nesses who noted every incident and treasured every word of 
the morning’s tragedy. Jean Payeu was judged first and, of 
course, condemned to death; then Sceur Fontaine was sum- 
moned and offered life and liberty if she consented to take 
the oath “ liberté—égalité.” ‘‘ My conscience forbids me to 
take it,” she answered, and the others echoed her words. 
This was their main offence, but a list of trivial accusations 
were added to the capital crime that gives them a claim to 
martyrdom—a claim that the Church has lately recognized. 
Only the other day, when Cambrai had just been delivered, 
the ‘‘ cause” of the four Sisters of Charity was “ introduced” 
before the Roman tribunals with a view to their future beati- 
fication. 

No speech was made by Sceur Fontaine, but when the 
sentence was read condemning her and her companions to 
immediate execution a fervent Deo gratias distinctly echoed 
through the crowded hall. 

The preparations for death were quickly made; the veils 
that had replaced the snowy “ cornettes ” were removed, the 
Sisters’ hair was cut and their arms tied behind their backs. 
** They were as merry as birds” —gaies comme des pinsons— 
says a local tradition. 

They walked from the College to the “place.” Jean Payeu 
was with them and, knowing Sceur Fontaine’s helpful kind- 
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ness, we may believe that her encouragement made her 
companion’s ordeal less hard to bear, and that her bright 
serenity was contagious. The man whose only offence was 
his horror of schism was no unworthy comrade for St. Vin- 
cent’s daughters. Many people, the greater number of whom 
were full of sympathy, accompanied the little group, and 
among them were some women whose tears attracted Soeur 
Fontaine’s attention. Willing, even glad to die for God, she 
could yet enter into the fears and sorrows of souls less braced 
to sacrifice, and as she passed she repeated her message of 
hope: “Do not weep, we shall be the last victims at Cam- 
brai, have confidence.” Her life had been spent in healing 
and comforting, to the last she was faithful to her vocation. 

It is probable that the nuns and their companions received 
the grace of absolution before mounting the scaffold. A 
Madame Quenlain, who died at Cambrai in 1901, at the age of 
gO, was told by her father that a Capuchin, Father Barnabas, 
who was concealed in a house in front of the guillotine, 
never failed to absolve the victims as they passed. The secret 
of his presence at a window commanding the “ place”’ was 
communicated to the condemned prisoners whenever it was 
possible to do so safely. It is more than likely that, during 
the hours that elapsed between their arrival at Cambrai and 
their execution, the Sisters, to whom many people spoke 
freely, were informed of the supreme consolation that awaited 
them.’ On arriving at the “‘ place,” the four knelt down and 
prayed for a few minutes, then quietly they ascended the steps 
of the hideous machine, as sweetly calm as when, in the past, 
they paced the corridors of their hospital. 

Jean Payeu and the Sisters Fanton, Lanet, and Girard, were 
executed before the Superioress. The last of the little com- 
pany, she stood for a moment alone on the blood-stained 
platform ; in spite of her seventy-two years, she carried herself 
bravely, and when she spoke, for the last time her voice rang 
out, clear and strong, across the “place”: ‘ Christians,” 
she cried, “ we are the last victims, the persecution will cease, 
the guillotine will be removed and the altars of Jesus Christ 
will be restored!” 


‘ This is all the more likely that in Paris in the teeth of enormous difficulties, 
priests were appointed to attend the victims of the guillotine; carefully dis- 
guised and stationed at an appointed place they gave them absolution as they 
passed. 
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A few seconds later, she bowed her head under the knife. 

All that afternoon, while Lebon and his friends made merry 
over the old nun’s prophecy, the citizens of Cambrai spoke of 
it, with bated breath, wondering if the good news would be 
true | 

Humanly speaking, nothing seemed less likely; the fall 
of Robespierre, that was to end the Reign of Terror, only took 
place a month later, on July 27th. The Sisters of Charity 
perished on June 26th, when there were no signs of the 
reaction that was to save thousands of lives throughout 
France, and Lebon’s power in the north seemed so firmly 
rooted that he was preparing new measures against the 
enemies of the Revolution, and, in view of future executions, 
he had given orders to make wider and deeper the trench 
that was dug under the scaffold. 

Yet the daughters of St. Vincent were the “last victims ” 
at Cambrai, and the chain of circumstances that led up to 
this realization of Sceur Fontaine’s words deserves to be 
noticed. 

On the 27th no executions took place, on the 28th Lebon 
started for Paris, where he heard that he was attacked by a 
man called Guffroy, who accused him of having misused the 
powers entrusted to him. The object of his journey was to 
present his defence in person, he had no doubts as to the 
result, his friends being still all powerful. He returned to 
Cambrai after some days: the prisons were filled to over- 
flowing and the guillotine stood ready. However, on July 13th, 
Lebon reluctantly permitted it to be removed “ for a day or 
two,” in order to give more space for the national féte of 
July 14th. It was not replaced immediately, and on July 27th 
the fall of Robespierre delivered the country from the hateful 
tyranny that oppressed it. The tyrant of Arras and Cambrai 
was arrested on August 2nd, five days after his patron’s 
downfall. 

The martyred Sisters were interred in a large trench, in the 
Cemetery of St. Gery, where after each execution the headless 
corpses were thrust, the trench having been filled with quick- 
lime. 

But if their remains are hidden away with those of their 
fellow-sufferers, their memory stands out apart among the 
citizens of Cambrai and Arras. Local historians and archzolo- 
gists wrote accounts of their sufferings, supported by the 
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trustworthy testimonies of eye-witnesses. Their religious 
Sisters who, in 1801, returned to Arras and, in 1816, to 
Cambrai, devoutly collected all possible evidence concerning 
them ; Madame Cartier and her descendants continued to be 
the friends of the Arras Sisters and to the Mother-House in 
Paris were sent valuable documents that place the story we 
have just told on a firm foundation of solid historical evidence. 

When Lebon, after a long imprisonment, was brought to 
trial at Amiens, a multitude of witnesses, dressed in black, 
unfolded a tale of horror that reads as a hideous nightmare! 
The apostate was executed on October 15, 1795, and died im- 
penitent, but his arrogance was changed into abject terror. 
His wife disappeared with her daughter, his mother died 
insane, his brothers had to change their name. His only son 
Emile attempted to write a defence of his father that proved a 
wretched failure, and then left the places where he was known. 
Some years ago, there lived at Chalon-sur-Saéne old people 
who remembered that, as children, they had seen a silent, 
miserable, lonely man, who knelt for hours on the pavement 
of the Church of St. Pierre. His name was Emile Lebon, and 
to their questions their elders answered : “‘ He is the son of a 
monster and is doing penance for his father’s crimes.” 

One day the penitent vanished and no one knows where, 
when or how he died. But with the lapse of time his father’s 
martyred victims will become more and more famous among 
men. 


BARBARA DE COURSON. 











WOMEN AND THE PRIESTHOOD 


OR the poor Church of England, now when its members 
are turning their minds towards thoughts of recon- 


struction and are painfully striving to get through 
Parliament what seems in itself to be a reasonable scheme for 
enabling them to govern themselves with a degree of freedom re- 
motely approaching that freely accorded to every nonconformist 
sect in the country, quite a new crop of troubles, which they 
will have sooner or later to face, seems to be springing up, some 
of them from quite unexpected quarters. To this category 
belongs the campaign which Miss Maude Royden is under- 
taking in the hopes of breaking down the wall of partition 
that has hitherto cut off the female sex from access to its 
priesthood. An episode in this campaign which appears to 
have excited much agitation among the lay members of the 
body was the public debate between Miss Royden and the 
Rev. A. V. Magee, of St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, which 
was got up by the League of the Church Militant and held 
under the presidency of Dr. E. W. Barnes, Master of the 
Temple,on Friday, June 6th,in the Hoare Memorial Hall at the 
Church House at Westminster. The streets adjacent to the 
Church House we are told were crowded to excess by the 
numbers, almost exclusively of women, who sought in vain for 
admission, whilst the hall within was filled to suffocation 
point and the atmosphere was rendered still further unpleasant 
by the alternation of cheers and yells which, notwithstanding 
the Chairman’s exhortations to the audience to keep their 
temper, greeted the rival expressions of opinion. 

Mr. Magee spoke first and moved “that in the opinion of 
this meeting there are fundamental principles which forbid the 
admission of women to the priesthood.” So far so good, but 
neither Mr. Magee nor Miss Royden troubled themselves to 
state what they meant by the priesthood, and the result was 
a certain vagueness that pervaded the whole discussion. 
Were they thinking of the women-priests whose inauguration 
they deprecated or desired as persons who would ascend the 
pulpit and diffuse their religious conceptions from that chair 
of authority, or of ordained ministers who could stand clad in 
sacred vestments at an altar and administer Sacraments ? 
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That was evidently what Mr. Magee contemplated as aimed 
at, whilst Miss Royden, though she did not hesitate to use 
the word priesthood and to express her regret that the Church 
of England was the loser by excluding women from its ranks, 
seems to confuse the office of a priest with that of a prophet 
and to imagine there is consecutiveness in the argument that 
if God sometimes chose women to be prophets, it is to be 
inferred that he regarded an order of women priests as emi- 
nently desirable. 

Mr. Magee began his address by protesting that he was no 
mid-Victorian supporter of the slavery of women, but had 
always advocated the extension of the right of franchise to 
women. He believed in the equality of souls as between men 
and women, and he regarded woman as the ally, the comrade, 
and friend of man. Like St. Paul he believed that woman 
was the glory of the man. He did not, however, hold that 
equality of soul meant identity of function.... Christ had 
honoured woman as no one else had done, and had raised her 
to her true position in life. But he did not choose a woman 
to be an apostle or even one of the seventy. If the time was 
ripe for a woman to be made the mother of God, the time was 
ripe for her to be made anything if God had so willed it. The 
Church was following the example of her divine Master. This 
was his chief argument, but in addition he argued that the 
Church of England was part of the whole and undivided 
Church of Christendom, and that, if the Church of England 
presumed to establish a woman priesthood she would make 
herself the laughing-stock in the eyes of the Western Church, 
and shut out the hopes of reunion for ever. This, however, 
was a small matter compared with fighting against the 
authority of God the Holy Ghost. He finished by exhorting 
the women present to recognize that the Church had taught 
men to bow their heads in reverence before motherhood and 
womanhood, and by her very rigidity had lifted woman to her 
present position. 

Miss Royden is said to have a beautiful speaking voice, and a 
fine presence. She is, too, not a wild woman after the analogy 
of so many of these feminine theorists who are now-a-days 
rampant, but that rare phenomenon an earnest High Church 
Anglican, who combines belief that “tradition is a great and 
sacred thing,” with a stubborn conviction of the all-pervading 
equality alike in nature and function of both the two sexes. 
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There is one quality, however, in which her address shows 
her to be very deficient indeed, namely, in the sense of logic 
or consecutive thought. Her point was that she was con- 
vinced that the Church of England was the loser by her 
exclusion of women from the priesthood, as there were many 
women quite as worthy of it as were men, and on the other 
hand, many women who could not bring themselves to seek 
the spiritual help they needed from men. Needless to say this 
goes for nothing. Whatever arrangement our Lord has ordained 
for the spiritual aid and guidance of either sex is the best for 
it, and it is for Him to determine this in the exercise of His 
infinite wisdom, not for one of His creatures, whose judgment 
is at least finite, and perhaps very finite indeed, to determine 
it'for Him. Then next she argues in her own way that our Lord, 
though for the time being He may not have appointed any 
women priests out of deference for the prejudices of the age, 
seems to have in fact cryptically appointed some of them even 
for that time, since there were women as well as men present 
in that Upper Room where the Holy Eucharist was instituted, 
and to all those who were then present He gave the commis- 
sion of the priesthood. This of course in no way follows, and 
whether or not there were women then present as well as men it 
is quite clear from the New Testament that only men received 
that commission. To Mr. Magee’s contention that the consent 
of the whole Church was needed to sanction so stupendous 
an innovation, she made a reply that as an argumentum ad 
hominem was not without its effectiveness, asking why the 
Anglican authorities should lay such stress now on the need of 
universal consent when they had readily dispensed with it in 
abolishing at the Reformation the universal law of clerical 
celibacy. True, but she lays herself open to the reply that the 
fact of having committed one glaring violation of ecclesiastical 
principle is no justification for committing another still worse. 
The Church Times (for June 13th) in its criticism of the dis- 
cussion though assenting to Mr. Magee'’s resolution in itself, 
to our surprise goes against him on the question whether our 
Lord’s exclusive selection of men for his ministers should be 
taken to set the type for all time. Why should it, the Church 
Times asks, and suggests that on the same fundamental 
principle Greeks could never have been eligible for the priest- 
hood since our Lord confined his selection of the first priests 
to Jews. And accordingly this critic falls back on the 
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argument that a custom of such long and uninterrupted con- 
tinuance could only be set aside by the unanimous consent of 
the whole Church which, indeed, he considers to be so unlikely 
to be given that it may be left out of account as a practical 
solution, though he supposes that if such a consent were obtain- 
able every one would be ready to bow to it—which is very 
unlikely. But though Mr. Magee might have put his point 
more clearly, unquestionably he was on the right lines, for we 
must look not too much to the bare fact that our Lord con- 
fined his choice of future priests to men, but to the ground and 
intention with which He did so, as attested by the way in 
which His Church has consistently understood Him through- 
out the ages. And so interpreted there is no analogy what- 
ever between his confining his own personal selection to the 
ministry to Jews only and not Greeks on the one hand, and to 
men only and not women on the other. We will not affirm 
this on our own responsibility, but will cite the words of two 
very eminent canonists. Dr. George Phillips in his Eccless- 
astical Law, Vol. I. p. 310, French translation, says : 


The lack of faith in a baptised person does not impair in the 
least the validity of the ordination he has received, whilst on the 
contrary the strongest faith could never render apt for the recep- 
tion of this sacrament a women, though she were baptised. There 
is no disparity between man and woman as regards aptitude to 
receive justification, but it is otherwise with regard to ruling power 
and authority. Hence the subjection of woman is of right divine 
(Ephes. v. 22; Corinth. xi.) She has not been destined for 
government, man has been given her for a master from the very 
origin of the human race. Adam was created before Eve (I Tim. 
ii. 12). Eve sinned before Adam, and this is why she was sub- 
jected to him. Man is the head of the woman as Jesus Christ is 
the head of the Church, and Jesus Christ is also the spouse of the 
Church, as he is also the priesthood mysteriously united with the 
same society of the faithful. Lastly, as it is only men who can beget 
men, so it is only priests who can create priests. The woman 
cannot then mount even the lowest steps of power, she is incapable 
of receiving the royal mark of the priesthood [he means the 
tonsure}]; to deprive her of her hair would be for her a disgrace 
(I Cor, xi. 14, 15). It is for this that the Church has always con- 
demned as a veritable heresy the opinion of those imitators of 
paganism who have pretended to gird the forehead of women 
with the diadem of the priesthood. Epiphanius (Her. 79). We 
know that the Apostle not only bids the woman to keep silence 
in the church, but in express terms refuses to her the right to 
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govern (I Tim. xi. 11). And certainly the Church who can count 
in the glorious cohorts of her saints so large a number of women, 
could never have shut the doors of the priesthood against that sex 
if her exclusion had not been of divine institution. . . . If the 
divine will had not set a limit to its love the Church would surely 
have proclaimed as supreme priestessof Christian worship the Virgin 
Mother of the Saviour. Who was more worthy to make known 
the Word of God than she who had carried Him in her womb and 
pressed Him to her heart? Who was more capable of unfolding 
in all its magnificence before the eyes of the human race the 
sublime roll of the divine mysteries than she on whom had rested 
the shadow of the Holy Spirit? Who had better claims to offer 
up the sacrifice of reconciliation than she whom the divine 
messenger had Saluted as “full of grace”? And yet in spite of 
the ineffable dignity of the Mother of God, Christ had not wished 
that Mary should give Him baptism. He received this from the 
hands of John, and He entrusted the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven to His Apostles. 


Dr. Phillips is a canonist of high repute, especially in regard 
to the historical aspects of the Canon Law. His judgment 
therefore which he states so clearly, and supports with such 
insight from the text of the New Testament, is enough to 
settle the question for all reasonable enquirers. To show, 
however, that it is in keeping with the judgment of other 
canonists we may refer to that of Schmalzgrueber De Ordi- 
nandorum qgualitate. Par. iii. tit. xi. sect. 2: 


The first requirement for a valid ordination is that the subject 
should be of the male sex ; for a woman cannot be ordained, as is 
evident from the Church’s perpetual practice and the tradition of 
the Church. And in confirmation reason urges that Orders in- 
volve a pre-eminence of power, dignity and office in the Church 
over others of the faithful, whilst a woman ought not to teach in 
the Church or be set over others, but to be subject, as is laid 
down by St. Paul who says “ Let women be silent in the church 
for it is not permitted to them to speak” (I Cor. xiv. 34.). On 
this point a doubt may arise as to the law by which women are 
incapable of receiving Orders, whether only by an ecclesiastical law 
{which can be changed}, since in Christ Jesus there is no distinction 
between man and woman (Gal. iii. 21), and under both Testaments 
women have been prophetesses, as were Miriam, the sister of 
Moses (Num. xii. 2), and Anna, the daughter of Phanuel 
(Luke, ii. 28), . . But it must be replied that it is by divine law 
that women are incapable of receiving Orders, for this is the 
common opinion of theologians and canonists with St. Thomas of 
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Aquin in 14 Dist. 25 q. 2 art. 1, as is proved from the will of 
Christ who did not adorn even His most blessed Virgin Mother 
with any Order ; as also from the nature of ordination, which sets 
the recipient of ordination in a superior and prominent degree 
over the rest of the faithful, with power to teach them and ad- 
minister the Sacraments to them. And this is so true that not 
even can they be admitted to the first tonsure, even by Papal 
dispensation, since the first tonsure is a preparation for Orders, as 
is the noviceship for religious profession , .. and as one who is 
incapable of religious profession cannot be admitted to the novice- 
ship so a woman being incapable of receiving Holy Orders cannot 
be admitted to the tonsure. As for the opposing arguments given 
there is no distinction between man and woman as regards justi- 
fication but there is as regards superiority and subjection. Again, 
the gift of prophecy involves no superiority or spiritual power 
over others as does Orders, and hence the inference from one to 
the other is without validity. 


The reference above given to St. Thomas of Aquin is, as 
coming from his master mind, of still greater weight, but as it 
is precisely to the same effect and relies on the same grounds 
as do the citations given from Phillips and Schmalzgrueber, 
we desist from quoting it. As, however, St. Epiphanius is 
one of the early Fathers and the authority attaching to his 
treatise on Heresies is recognized, we must not omit at all 
events a single sentence from his section on the Collyridians 
who seem to have been the first to depart from Christian 
orthodoxy in venturing to think of women priests. ‘‘ For 
never,” he says, “‘ since the world was made has any woman 
discharged the office of the priesthood, not even Eve herself, 
who though she committed a very grave crime never went so 
far as to perpetrate such an outrage as this, nor did any one 
of the daughters descended from her.” And Epiphanius, 
having enunciated this general statement, substantiates it by 
going through in detail the list of those who are recorded to 
have offered sacrifice in the Old and New Testament times. 

These considerations surely suffice to prove that at all 
events in the Catholic Church the admission of women to the 
priesthood will never be sanctioned, and if per impossibile it 
were attempted could never be accomplished. To put it 
vividly, if all the bishops of the Church were to unite together 
to perform over a woman-candidate all the rites and cere- 
monies of ordination, as found in the Pontifical, their action 
would be as void of the effect intended as if it had been 
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performed over a lay-figure. This way of putting it may be 
found offensive by Miss Maude Royden, and we should be 
sorry to hurt her feelings, for though we have never met her 
she seems to be an earnest and devout woman; but there is no 
use in hiding or slurring over facts, and this is how they are. 
Nor will our Catholic women take offence at what we 
have said, for they realize and take cheerfully what is 
obviously the natural condition of their sex. They feel their 
physical weakness and rejoice to know that, if wives, they 
have all the strength of body of their husbands to protect and 
guide them; they see, too, that this one form of difference 
as to physical strength is but a type of other forms of relative 
difference between them, each sex having its strong as well as 
its weak points and the two being so constructed in regard to 
each other that the social bond which binds them together 
is, under normal circumstances, a bond of the deepest affec- 
tion which disposes them to live each for the other, each 
contributing that in which it abounds, and by so doing giving 
to the service of the family the full quota of the gifts that 
their Creator has divided among them. We do not need to 
expatiate on what these several gifts are as that is a subject 
with which we are sufficiently familiar, but we may take as one 
illustration what the late war has brought home to us all so 
vividly, how each sex can contribute, and has of late contributed 
so gloriously, to the defence and security of their common country 
the men by fighting, the women by nursing, and in various other 
ways for which the qualities of their sex fitted them, and we 
all, as we look back, feel that, if we have won the war, it is 
due to this co-operation of both sexes according to their 
different circumstances and capacities. And now we come 
to the question which is being controverted of late, not by 
the mass of our womankind, but by a small minority of them, 
whose views of life have got somewhat out of perspective. 
But we would put it to them, since the family is a form of 
society it must have a head, if it is to be stamped with the 
principle of well-ordered and affectionate unity, and not be 
brought to dissolution by continuous strife and discord ; and if 
it must have a head even the most extreme feminist would allow 
that the husband not the wife is the one marked out for that 
office. 

We may add one further illustration of the truth that while 
man is placed at the head woman is given to him as a most 
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cherished companion and helpmate, as it is one which bears 
directly on the relation of woman to the priesthood. We are 
thinking of foreign missions, though we might equally well 
reflect on the way in which the Church’s work for souls is 
carried on fruitfully in towns and villages of the home 
countries. But go to some far-off mission and look at the 
priest-missionary presiding over it all, preaching and ad- 
ministering Sacraments, and so building up the spiritual life 
of the neophytes. Then go tothe convent which stands near 
the mission church and see there the girls and the children 
gathered round the nuns who, like the priest, have left their 
country for the work of these poor heathen souls. It is a big 
system especially if we unite together the many Missions 
which the Catholic Church is carrying on throughout the 
wide world. Does one not feel that each of the two con- 
tributory factors is necessary for the full success of the whole. 
The priests’ labours would be only half as efficacious without 
the aid of the nuns, and the nuns could avail little if they had 
not the priest to lead them, to guide them and protect them. 
But from this happy union which is cemented by a mutual 
spirit of fatherly protection and daughterly reverence what 
wonderful fruits are reaped. 

And so to conclude we can enter readily into the argument 
of St. Paul, I Cor. xi. Man when he comes to worship should 
come with head uncovered, because by the condition of his 
origin he bears the image of God as ruler under God of all his 
fellow-creatures even of those who share his nature but not 
his sex. But woman should come covered with a veil, or its 
equivalent, which he calls a ‘‘ power,” meaning the ‘‘ symbol 
of the power” of man who overshadows her as it were with 
the veil of his loving protection inasmuch as she is his 
*‘ glory,” the companion who was made for him by God that 
formed out of his very flesh she might be his helpmate to 
co-operate with him in the work of life, to live under his pro- 
tection and be his glory. 


S. F.S. 











THE NEW COUNTRY 


My Belovéd is the Mountains 

The solitary wooded valleys, 

The strange islands, 

The roaring torrents, 

The whisper of the amorous gales ; 


The murmuring solitude. 
St. Fohn of the Cross, A Spiritual Canticle. 
HEN One, celestial Beggar at my door, 
Came to crave the world as alms, 

Ungrudgingly I laid the whole earth’s store 

Of beauty in His piercéd palms: 
Laughter of winds that wake the youngling year, 

Summer and autumn with its satiate calms. 


I walked that day where running waters sang: 
Every kingcup at my feet 

Was coin to offer Him whose Name still rang 
Through every pulse, and made it beat 

A sacrificial hymn: made earth renounced 
And that renunciation strangely sweet. 


But like a child that wakes the first sunrise 
In countries new, so have I seen, 

As through a window, in His steadfast eyes, 
Clearer heavens, hills more green, 

The sky-veiled mountains of His Godhead rise 
His Manhood’s nearer, lowlier vales between. 


What secret solitude where sunlight dreams 
In green-hung deeps, is so apart 
From strife of tedious tongues and turbid streams 
As this seclusion of His Heart? 
This cloistral stillness utterly aloof, 
Where no bird sings, save one that cries “ Thou art!” 


His thoughts are blossoms fairer than may grow 
In gardens of our coarser earth: 

The termless waters of His being flow— 
Streams that know not source nor birth— 

To feed a sea unshored, insatiable: 
In Him I find not winter-time nor dearth. 


“Houses and brethren shall be given him, 
And lands,” so hast Thou promised, Lord. 

Who leaves the birds shall hear the seraphim 
Sing each to each across a sward 

Blazoned with blooms whose colours grow not dim, 
In Christ, fair wonderland yet unexplored. 


SR. M. BENVENUTA, O.P. 
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Demetrius had found it impossible to rest. 

From the inn by the landing-stage, he had gone 
wandering aimlessly about the city; through its wide central 
street, and its many intersecting narrow ones; by the great 
temple (where Phtah, the Egyptian Vulcan, the Creative Arti- 
ficer, was still worshipped, though not with such imposing 
ceremonial as of old); the ‘“ White wall” of the ancient 
citadel, and the busy market-place. And now, as noon 
neared, he found himself on the western skirts of the town; 
where it could no longer be called a town, and where a few 
lowly houses, each in its own little courtyard, stood near a 
thin grove of palms. Beyond was a stretch of herbage, and 
beyond again what seemed to be a chain of hills, rising, strik- 
ingly enough, from the flat surrounding plain, and standing, 
dark, quiet and immutable, on the edge of the western desert. 

Those giant graves were, in truth, ¢he hills to which Egypt 
seemed, persistently, to lift her eyes for aid! Persian and 
Greek and Roman conqueror had all given to her outward 
raiment the shape and colour of their civilizations; and all 
failed to alter her inmost heart. 

That remained faithful and introspective; obsessed with 
its main desire, its foremost anxiety.—Egypt was a land in 
which death and honourable burial seemed the great aims of 
life! 

A strange land to Demetrius—this Egypt! — All the 
stranger, by one of life’s unescapable paradoxes, because he 
knew somewhat of her ways, and had in him a tinge of her 
blood. His mother had been but half a Greek. He remem- 
bered the Egyptian songs she had sung in his childhood, the 
quaint Egyptian wonder tales she had told him. But in the 
cosmopolitan city of Alexandria he had turned more and more 
towards his father’s folk—and towards world-citizenship. His 
father, the wealthy Greek merchant, had encouraged him to 
pursue his studies among the Greek and Roman and Jewish 
scholars who frequented that learned town; and he himself 
had pursued them willingly enough, since they. satisfied, at 
least, half of his nature, and quieted, for the time, the vague 
cravings and questionings of the other half. 


S INCE the disembarking at Memphis, in the early dawn, 
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. . . . Only this last year had they been interrupted. A 
girl, a distant kinswoman of his mother’s, had come as a 
guest to his father’s house, lighting it with her flame-like 
beauty and careless ways of mirth. 

Demetrius had loved, and wedded her. For a time it 
seemed that they both loved. . . . Then, in some wild 
angered mood, the untamed girl had fled back to her own 
people, in the up-river city of Denderah; and, in their 
squalid house, in the shadow of Hathor’s temple, had borne 
Demetrius’s child; and yielded her own life. . . . 

It was from that squalid house of hateful memories that 
Demetrius was returning now. He had journeyed from 
Alexandria unattended, unwilling that even a faithful slave 
should spy on his grief and humiliation ; but now he regretted 
the foolish scruple that added physical fatigue and incon- 
venience to his mental distress, and saddled him with the care 
of a helpless and fretful child. 

The increasing heat of the day had begun to oppress him ; 
and the unaccustomed uncongenial burden had cramped his 
arms. He sought the meagre shade of a palm ; laid the 
drowsy child on a cloak on the ground, and threw himself 
weariedly beside it. Then, with his chin on his hands, and 
his eyes fixed dully on the distant tombs, which the shimmer 
of heat surrounded as with a halo, he gave himself 
again to his unrestful thoughts. If thoughts they could be 
justly called! His better judgment knew them for wild and 
morbid fancies. Yet he was at their mercy. His mind could 
but follow where they led. In this land of the shadow of 
Death, it was the shadows that held sway, that seemed the 
tangible realities. 

The superstitions that, as an educated sceptical Greek, he 
had so long scorned and forgotten, were having their revenge 
onhimnow. . .. Yes! It wasasuperstition that held him 
there, that caused this purposeless delay in the homeward 
journey, this miserable prolonged indecision of mind and 
body! . . . When the mother of his dead wife—a strange- 
eyed haggard woman, learned in the so-called magic art of 
her country ! had spoken these ill-omened words about his 
baby-son, and the “evil stars”’ that foretold for him a lawless 
life and a felon’s death, Demetrius had not consciously 
listened to her words. He had, most certainly, not believed 
them. Yet here, in Memphis, he knew that he remembered 
them ; that it was their unacknowledged influence that promp- 
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34 
ted the weary questions that ceaselessly revolved in his brain. 
—wWas it, indeed, inevitable that he should take home with 
him to Alexandria this wailing dark-browed infant, who, 
whether or not it had been “born under evil stars,” had, at 
least, been born under the evil shadow of its parents’ enmity, 
and could but perpetuate the very memories that its father 
wished to drown? 

Its mother’s mother had desired to rear it; had hinted that 
in her forewarned forearmed care lay its best chance to cheat 
the fate that threatened it! . . . And though that was all 
ludicrously impossible, yet the fact remained that the woman 
loved the child, and had wept at the parting! 

Would it not be best and kindest, to send, and summon her 
here, resign her grandson into her keeping, and then, down 
the sacred river, the travel-highway of Egypt, return home, 
unhampered and alone? 

The child was turning and whimpering in its half-sleep. 
Demetrius, with a strange mixture of solicitude and repug- 
nance, attempted to soothe it. Then, raising his head and 
looking around him, he had an overwhelming sense of the 
loneliness of it all; of the meaningless undirected course of 
things; especially of things in this land of giant-graves and 
futile fancies. 

So full of gods and shrines, this Egypt! Yet not one god 
who had any succour for an individual fate! No singleshrine 
in which the suppliant could find light and leading for an 
unseen road ! 

Nothing was true or reliable here—except “the eternal 
houses,” built for the dead, and the eternal malignant, mind- 
less stars that rose and set above them! 

“Our sycamore casts a better shadow!” said a voice with 
a Syrian accent ; and Demetrius turned, to see an elderly man, 
in the dress of an artizan, seated in the courtyard-door of one 
of the little houses, and signing to the stranger to join him. 
Over the courtyard’s wall, a great sycamore spread its long 
branches, like inviting arms; and, though there was some- 
what less of lavish welcome in the voice and gesture of the 
householder (who, indeed, had the guarded, prudent air of 
one accustomed to do nothing rashly), yet Demetrius recog- 
nized a kindliness greater than mere courtesy, and, with a 
murmur of thanks, lifted the child and crossed the sunny 
space. . .. Yes! The sycamore certainly cast a “better 
shadow.” The Greek felt at once a little revived; able to 
watch, with languid interest, the work that the elder man had 
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only suspended for a moment to issue the invitation, and 
that he had already resumed. 

“What is it thou art making?” Demetrius asked. 

The other answered without looking up, intent on the move- 
ments of his small hand-tool through some half-shaped ma- 
terial, that seemed stubborn to resist it. 

“It is a stand for a lamp, that I am cutting from the nut 
of the Doim palm, which grows only in Egypt. It is stuff 
of unusual strength, and anything made of it should be well- 
wearing. I desire to carry some of it with me, when we re- 
turn to our home.” 

Demetrius had already guessed that the man was a Jew; 
and that not of the careless cosmopolitan type of Alexandria. 
. - - Yet, looking at him, he saw so little of the emigrant’s 
restlessness and discontent, of the bigoted patriot’s hostility 
to a strange land, that he was constrained to say: “ Thy par- 
don! But thou seemest even here to have found a home?” 

The other raised his eyes a moment from his work and 
set them on the distant horizon, with its guarding line of 
sepulchral hills. Across his strong-featured, practical face 
a dreamy look flitted. To Demetrius it seemed a look, half 
of memory of the past, half of hope for the future. Yet he 
spoke simply enough; and only of the present.— 

““ We have much to thank Egypt for. She gives us kindly 
shelter. I prosper at my trade of carpentry; and the child 
and its mother thrive.” 

As he uttered the last words, which he did with a slow 
emphasis, as though he loved their sound and desired to linger 
on them, the child beside Demetrius flung out its arms, with 
a Sharp, cross cry. It was as if this mention of one of its 
kind more fortunate than itself had roused its anger. 

As Demetrius again leaned over it, with his unskilful efforts 
to soothe, he was aware of a footstep crossing the courtyard, 
and, looking up, saw a woman standing in the open door. 

A woman, still quite young, yet with a gracious, self-reliant 
bearing, in which was nothing indeterminate or immature. 
Her veil, thrown back from her forehead, showed her fair 
colouring, her firm candid brows, and her eyes, gentle, yet 
keenly bright and alert. 

She spoke without hesitation, in a sweet, swift-toned voice, 
her quiet comprehensive glance seeming to raise the stranger 
at once to the status of guest. 

“The meal is ready. Will you enter, and eat?” she said. 

Demetrius had opened his lips to refuse; but, before he 
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knew, the carpenter had plucked him by the sleeve and 
drawn him within the door. 

It was a moment before the woman, carrying now the quiet- 
ened child, followed them; yet Demetrius could not but feel 
that it was ‘hey who had followed a lead that she had given. 
In any case he had lost his will to resist. In the courtyard, 
the sycamore’s large shadow was yet larger and cooler, and 
the meal was spread beneath it on a low table, or, rather, 
stool, suggestive of the host’s own skilful workmanship. Near 
by was a cradle of plaited reeds, wherein Demetrius, as the 
woman bent over it, to lay the stranger’s child beside her 
own, caught a glimpse of a little fair-haired head, and eyes, 
bright and alert, in a serene little face.— 

Yes! It was evident that ¢Ais child thrived; that all was 
well with ¢4#s woman’s son !— 

The Greek spoke, uneasily.—‘ The babe is fretful. He 
will disturb thine!” 

The woman, smiling, shook her head. “ Nay! Trouble not 
thyself. They will rest well together! My son loves a com- 
rade!" she said. 

Meanwhile the carpenter, stretching his hand over the dish 
of stewed vegetables and spices, the fresh baked bread cakes, 
and the jar of date-wine, murmured a Hebrew benediction. 
The simple yet inviting food made Demetrius realize that it 
was many hours since he had eaten. His hosts served him 
without hurry or ostentation, yet with an unremitting kind- 
ness and forethought. The child, apparently pleased with 
its cradle-companionship, and the milk with which it had 
been fed, presently slept as tranquilly as the other child at 
its side. Upon Demetrius, too, some faint sense of tran- 
quillity was falling. The shadow of death brooded over this 
land of sinister prevision and evil enchantment, and the 
shadow of disaster over his life! But here, with these good 
folk, he was conscious of a certain peace and brightness, of 
refreshment and light. 

The carpenter seemed to guess his thoughts; and, the meal 
ended, said in his firm, precise voice: ‘“ Thou hadst best tarry 
with us till evening. ‘Tis easy to see that thou art not used 
to journeying with a young child, and that rest will be good 
for ye both.” 

The speaker himself had laid by his tools and was opening 
a parchment-scroll, written with the Hebrew characters. The 
woman, seated near the cradle, and bending now and again 
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caressingly over it, had spindles in her hands, and had begun 
to weave wool. 

Demetrius watched her, with soothed, half-drowsing eyes. 
Even through the sleep that gradualiy overcame him, it was 
as if he retained some consciousness of his surroundings, as 
if the restful life of the little courtyard was still in his dreams. 

He awoke to find the air cooler, and the light softened ;. 
and, presently, from the flat roof, he was watching, with his 
hosts, the sun stooping towards the western horizon. Over 
the great tombs, the sky was beginning to blaze, making their 
darkness the more noticeable. 

And suddenly, as he looked, Demetrius found that he could 
speak.— I have rested well. I owe you great thanks. But 
there is a thing that I desire even more than rest. I seek 
some light to guide my mind; and the very /igh? of this land 
is darkness\” 

The carpenter turned his shrewd, kindly eyes upon him. 
“Tell us thy trouble!” he said. 

So Demetrius told them; unburdening himself to these 
strangers as easily as to life-friends; not hesitating even over 
the foolish climax of the sorry story,—the sinister prophecy 
of shameful death that “the stars” foretold for his son; the 
infamy that the little Demetrius—or Dismas, as his mother’s 
kin had called him! —was to bring, in the coming years, on 
his father’s name. As he ended, the sun touched the horizon, 
and the swift twilight fell. 

The carpenter spoke slowly.—“ To certain visions by which 
God may warn us, to certain dreams that He may send for 
our guidance in doubt, I give all honour and belief.—What 
hinders Him from taking the bye-ways instead of the high 
road, when His messages need haste?—-But that He should 
be for ever pulling the véil from things He Himself has 
covered, and that, at the bidding of every poor soul who 
desires to be a wonderment to her neighbours, is a thought 
for fools; and I marvel how a man of sense and learning, 
like thee, can pay any heed to it.” 

He added more, speaking weightily and well; and Demet- 
rius bowed his head in full assent. Yet, strangely enough, 
he felt that this shrewd, clear-sighted counsellor had left 
something unsaid, something for which he waited, and by, 
which he could steer his course. Involuntarily, his eyes 
turned towards the woman, who, leaning by the cradle, ap- 
parently absorbed in the children, had scarcely seemed to 
hear the ill-omened tale. 
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The carpenter, too, had turned to her. (Demetrius had 
noted, from the first, a curious affectionate reverence in his 
manner towards her. )— 

“What thinkest thou, Meriam?” he asked. 

She raised her serene face.—“ Is it a matter for thought, 
and not, rather, for reliance on Him who can bring good 
out of evil?” she said. “Even were the prediction true, yet 
God has His secrets too;, His strange ways of making dark- 
ness light.” 

Then softly, the woman, touching Demetrius’s sleeve,called 
his attention to the cradle, where the two children lay, in 
brotherly wise, the dark head close to the fair, the arm of 
Meriam’s child flung, as in a protective caress, round the neck 
of the other.— 

“See!” she said, smiling.—“‘ See! My Son loves thine!” 

“Thy Son?” Demetrius looked down drearily on the little 
fair head. “ He is of another breed! One does not need to 
be a prophet to know that 4e will go another way.” 

Still she smiled her keen sweet smile.—‘‘ Aye! But I will 
answer for him, that, lover of comrades as he is, he will draw 
after him all that are minded to bear him company! ... And 
some, too, who, at first, took their own headstrong road, will 
yet follow him, at the last, into the land of light and peace.” 

She ceased; and, with infinite gentleness, lifted the 
stranger-child, and wrapped him up for the journey. 

As ina dream, Demetrius received the child from her arms, 
murmured, dry-tongued, some phrase of gratitude and fare- 
well, and turned to go forth from the House of the Sycamore ; 
—and to embark for Alexandria with his son. 

It was as in a dream, too, that he had listened to that sweet 
swift-toned voice, content to be soothed and strengthened by 
its mere accents, as by a strain of music, or the ripple of a 
mountain-spring. . 

And only, after many years, was he to realize that the words 
it had spoken had sunk deep into his mind; that his memory 
had retained them to soothe and strengthen him in a yet 
darker hour; when Dismas, the wayward, the born breaker 
of laws (in spite of his father’s unwearying life-long care, 
and his own recurring storms of penitence! ), had come to 
the end of his headstrong road and to a malefactor’s death 
on the hill outside Jerusalem. 


G. M. HORT. 











SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


STIGMATIZATION. I. 


of the physico-psychic manifestations here under dis- 

cussion, we are met at the threshold of our inquiry by a 
question of fact to which it seems desirable to devote the 
whole of the present article. Was St. Francis of Assisi the 
first ascetic who bore impressed upon his body the wound 
marks of our Lord’s sacred passion? Until within recent 
years the answer returned by writers of all schools would 
have been unhesitatingly in the affirmative, but lately a diffi- 
culty has been raised on this point, and it seems to me that 
the doubt deserves a somewhat more patient and sympathetic 
treatment than has been accorded to it by such writers as 
Father Michael Bihl! or A. M. Koniger. 

The occasion for these later developments in the discussion 
was furnished by the publication in 1910 of a monograph 
by Dr. J. Merkt of Tiibingen University? which may still be 
regarded as the most serious attempt to explain from a ration- 
alist standpoint the problem of St. Francis’ stigmata. That 
such marks were borne by the Saint in the last days of his life 
and were observed in his dead body our critic does not dis- 
pute. He affirms, however, that the wounds did not date 
back, as the biographers of Francis commonly allege, to the 
vision of the Seraph in September 1224, but appeared only 
a few weeks before his death (October 3, 1226) ;* also that 
they were little more than discolourations ox punctures of 
the skin, not fissures penetrating the flesh of the hands or 
feet; and further that scars or ecchymotic spots of this 
nature might easily be produced, and probably were, in fact, 


[: turning to the most familiar and most widely debated 


* See Bihl in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, July, 1910, and Kéniger in the 
Historisches Fahrbuch, 1910, pp. 787 seq. 

2 Die Wundmale des Franziskus von Assisi, Leipzig, 1910. 

3 This view has been put forward by K. Hampe in various articles, ¢.g., in 
the Historische Zeitschrift, 1906, 385—402; and again in the Ardiv f. Kultur- 
geschichte, viii. (1910), pp. 257—290. But against this see K. Wenck, in the 
Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, xxxii. (1911), p. 90. 
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produced, by purely pathological conditions, given a subject 
whose thoughts were almost uninterruptedly concentrated 
upon the marks of our Saviour’s passion. All this, however, 
had equivalently been said by earlier writers like Karl Hampe, 
Georges Dumas, Paul Sabatier, and others. That which 
specially distinguished Dr. Merkt’s treatment of the problem 
was the stress laid by him upon the fact that already before 
the date of the vision of the Seraph certain Christian mystics 
in the west were familiar with the idea of a physical repro- 
duction of the wounds of Christ in their own flesh. St. Paul, 
of course, had written of himself (Galat. vi. 17) “I bear the 
marks (stigmata) of the Lord Jesus in my body,” and there is 
some evidence that a rather literal interpretation of the words 
had begun to prevail among commentators in the twelfth 
century. But be this as it may, we cannot ignore the fact 
that two and a half years before the earliest date assigned for 
St. Francis’ stigmatization, attention was drawn to the case 
of a religious enthusiast who showed the marks of Christ's 
wounds in hands, feet and side. Whether he was a fanatic, 
or even an impostor, does not greatly matter to our present 
inquiry. The noteworthy point is that the first notion of a 
“stigmatic” (#.e., a person marked with the stigmata)* was 
not derived from what is recorded of St. Francis himself. 
Moreover there are two other slightly different but more or 
less contemporary cases, which cannot be so accurately dated. 
It is, to say the least, highly probable that these also origin- 
ated independently of the Franciscan tradition. However we 
look at it, these are facts, or at any rate allegations, which we 
cannot afford to ignore in any discussion of the phenomenon 
of stigmatization, and it is curious that on both sides so little 
attempt has hitherto been made to investigate the historical 
evidence involved. ; 

The first and best authenticated example of a pre-Francis- 
can stigmatic is cited by Dr. Merkt from the Chronica Majora 
of Matthew Paris, who, under the year 1222, makes an entry 
in the following terms: 


In this same year, a few days before the Council held at Canter- 
bury [this is apparently a slip of the pen for Oxford] by Stephen 
(Langton), Archbishop of Canterbury, a man was taken up who 


' See, however, Bihl, Archivum Franciscanum, III. 397. 

2 It is convenient to have an English equivalent of the French stigmatis?. 
The Oxford English Dictionary recognizes the use of the word “stigmatic” in 
this sense and quotes an example from the Times as early as 1885. 
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had in his body and in his limbs, that is to say in his side, his 
hands and his feet, the five wounds of the Crucifixion. Together 
with him in the same Council there was presented a person of 
double sex, viz., an Hermaphrodite, who was under the same 
delusion as the first (esusdem errovis quo prior fuit obcaccatus) along 
with an accomplice of his own. Being convicted of this error 
and confessing their guilt they were punished according to the 
sentence of the Church. Similarly also a certain apostate, a 
deacon, who from a Christian had become a Jew, was likewise 
punished in due legal form. Whereupon Falco (Fawkes de 
Breauté) at once had him arrested and hanged.' 


Although this account is not very clear, there can be no 
doubt that it is fairly correct in the main, and the date in 
particular is beyond dispute. The strange thing is that 
neither Dr. Merkt nor his numerous critics have apparently 
thought of seeking further information regarding this inter- 
esting case from the pages of the other English chroniclers. 
Several of these mention the incident, and there are good 
reasons for believing, as we shall see, that they are likely to 
be more trustworthy than the lively but by no means too 
accurate historian of St. Albans. 

Let us begin with the Dunstable Annals, the compiler of 
which, Prior Richard de Morins, seems to have written up his 
narrative year by year from 1210 to 1241. He had assisted 
at the Council of the Lateran in 1214, and it seems highly 
probable that in some capacity he would have been present 
at the Provincial Council of Oxford. He does not tell us 
much of the stigmatic who was sentenced, but what he says 
is to the point.: After speaking of the apostate deacon, who, 
it appears, was burnt to death, not hanged, the Dunstable 
Annals continue: 


Another deacon, on account of theft, underwent degradation. 
Furthermore, a certain woman who made herself out to be the 
Blessed Virgin, and a certain young man who made himself out 
to be Christ, and had perforated his hands and side and feet, 
were immured at Banbury (immurati sunt apud Bannebirre). 


This record, entered upon the page in which we now read 


' Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series, Ed. Luard), III. 71. 

2 The Annals of Dunstable (Rolls Series, Ed. Luard), p. 76. On the accuracy 
of the chronicle see the Editor's preface, p. xi. and p. xxxii. ‘As to the his- 
torical value of the Annals of Dunstable I hardly think we can estimate it too 
highly.” It is to be noted also that the Oxford Council met in Osney monas- 
tery, and that Osney and Dunstable were both houses of Augustinian Canons, 
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it in the same year in which the incident happened, must be 
regarded as evidence of a very high order. With this also 
agrees the brief note in the Waverley Annals, also a con- 
temporaneous entry, to the effect that “a certain rustic who 
used to crucify himself (gui se crucifigebat) was imprisoned 
for life."’! More detail is vouchsafed us by Thomas Wykes 
who, though not exactly a contemporary, wrote in that very 
monastery of Osney in which the Oxford Council held its 
sittings. Moreover, Thomas Wykes, as his editor tells us, 
“must always be looked on as one of the most interesting and 
most trustworthy historians of his time.’’ His account of the 
apostate deacon who was burnt is more detailed than that of 
any other chronicler, after which he goes on: 


There was presented in the same Council a certain countryman, 
a layman, whose madness was such that he caused himself to be 
crucified, to the dishonour of the Crucified One, declaring that he 
was the Son of God and the redeemer of the world. By the 
sentence of the Council he was incarcerated, and being shut up 
for the rest of his life, and fed only on hard bread and water, he 
ended his days in confinement.* 


The fullest account of our supposed stigmatic is, however, 
that supplied by Ralph, Abbot of Coggeshall in Essex, who 
was an undoubted contemporary and whose authority as a 
chronicler stands high. As his narrative breaks off abruptly 
in 1224, and as he is believed to have resigned his office as 
Abbot in 1218 through infirm health, there is every reason to 
suppose that his account of the year 1222 was committed to 
writing shortly after the events described. In accord with the 
other more reliable annalists he tells us that the apostate 
deacon was burnt, and then he continues: 


There was also a misbelieving young man brought up before 
the Council, together with two women, who were all charged by 
the archdeacon of that district with the grievous crime of infi- 
delity. The young man was arraigned because he refused to enter 
a church or to be a participator in the sacred rites (nec divinis 
interesse sacramentis), or to pay heed to the admonitions of his 
Catholic father, and because he allowed himself to be crucified, 
bearing five wounds on his body which still could be plainly seen, 
and also because he encouraged these women to call him Jesus. 
One of the women, who was elderly, was accused of having for a 


1 Annales de Waverley (Rolls Series, Luard), 29€ 
3 Annales de Oseneia, (Rolls Series, Luard), p. 63. 
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long time been given up to evil incantations and of having by her 
magic arts brought the young man aforesaid to this atrocious 
pitch of madness. These two, in consequence, being found guilty 
of this grave offence, were ordered to be confined within two walls 
until they died. But the other woman, who was the young man’s 
sister, was set at liberty because she made known their impious 
procedure.’ 


The later historians add little except obvious errors—I may 
mention in illustration the statement in Ralph Higden that 
the young man after sentence of death passed by holy Church 
was nailed to a cross at Abirbury—but one other contempor- 
ary chronicle, that of Barnwell near Cambridge, supplies a 
few more details which are not without interest. After stating 
that the young man’s hands, feet and side were perforated, 
the writer adds that there were wounds also “ upon the head,” 
corresponding no doubt to the punctures of our Saviour’s 
crown of thorns.? Then he goes on: 


There was also taken up with him a woman who induced people 
to call her Mary, mother of Christ, changing her own proper name. 
This person gave out that she was able to celebrate Mass, and 
the fact was confirmed by certain evidence they discovered in the 
shape of a chalice and paten of wax, which she fabricated for 
such a purpose. On these two offenders the Council inflicted 
punishment according to their deserts, ordering that they should 
be immured within stone walls until death released them. 


In the light of the details thus collected from various 
sources, all of them seemingly independent, we are forced to 
conclude that the youth was either a lunatic or a cunning 
rogue, but most probably a mixture of the two. The refusal 
to have anything to do with Church or Sacraments proves 
him to have been fundamentally in conflict with the whole 
religious system of the age in which he lived. We hear noth- 
ing from contemporaries of his setting up as a moral re- 
former, but the wish to have veneration paid him as Jesus, 


1 Radulphi de Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum (Rolls Series, Ed. Stevenson), 
p. 191. As this account is written in the author's MS. over an erasure, it is 
natural to infer that this was the story he finally accepted as authentic after 
careful inquiry. 

2 The syntax of the passage is peculiar and by no means free from difficulty : 
* Ductus est ibi in concilio laicus quidam qui se crucifigi permisit, in quo omnia 
cicatricum vulnera, vestigia in manibus et pedibus et latere perforatis, et in 
capite, apparuerunt.” This is the reading and punctuation of Stubbs, who had 
collated the MS. Arundel 10 of the College of Arms. The text is incorporated 
in Walter of Coventry, II. 252. 
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while his elderly companion figured as Mary his mother, 
could never be regarded as otherwise than blasphemous byan 
educated Christian of the Middle Ages. Without some strain 
of madness, no one, least of all an illiterate rustic, could have 
persuaded himself in good faith that he was giving honour 
to God by persisting in such a réle. Dr. Merkt’s supposition 
of an intensely devout mystic hounded to death by a tribunal 
of worldly ecclesiastics whose vices he rebuked is thus effect- 
ually excluded. On the other hand there can apparently be 
no doubt as to the existence of the wounds, or scars, in 
hands, feet and side. The curious phrase, used more than 
once, that “he permitted himself to be crucified,’ seems 
rather to suggest that he had by some expedient made per- 
forations in his feet and hands, that he kept these open, and 
that on occasion he allowed nails to be passed through them 
and driven into the wood of a rough-hewn cross.! We are not 
told whether there was any foot-rest to the cross he used, but 
if there were, and he simply stood upright upon his pierced 
feet, there seems no physical impossibility that such a posi- 
tion, even with outstretched or upraised arms, should be main- 
tained for some hours. On the whole, then, the evidence in 
this English case points to some sort of contortionist’s or 
mountebank’s trick which took a religious colour chiefly be- 
cause the ideas and interests of that age centred round reli- 
gious themes. On this supposition we cannot greatly blame 
Stephen Langton and his fellow bishops if they regarded the 
whole performance as an irreverent, not to say blasphemous, 
mockery of all that Christians deemed most sacred. 

If this explanation of the Oxford incident be accepted as 
probable, we have clearly to do with something very different 
from the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi. None the less 
the case does prove that men’s thoughts were at this period 
much occupied with the wounds of our Saviour and with the 
possibility of a literal imitation in a living body of this aspect 
of His Passion. The two other cases of apparent stigmatiza- 


1 Capgrave, a late writer, but one who often drew his information from trust- 
worthy sources, gives the following account of the incident in his Chronicle of 
England, “‘ There was accused eke a carl that procured men to nayle him on a 
crosse ; for in handis and feet were seyn the woundes of the nailes and in his 
side a wound eke ; and in his fondnesse [madness] he wold say that he was so 
arayed for the savacion of the world. He was put in prison for evyr, and 
mevyr to have other repast but bread and water"’ (Roll Series Ed., p. 1§1). 
This seems clearly to imply that the accused had made a practice of having 
himself nailed to a cross at intervals. 
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tion to which Dr. Merkt directs attention are vaguer and 
notably less well attested than that just cited. The first is 
known to us only through a passage in Stephen de Bourbon’s 
Tractatus, a collection of edifying stories for preachers. 
Stephen, an eminent Dominican, who wrote about 1246, tells 
us of a certain Robert, Dauphin of Auvergne, whom he calls 
Marquis de Montferrand. After explaining that Robert had 
been unjustly suspected of heretical leanings on account of 
his collection of Albigensian books, he adds: 


This man many years before his death had borne upon his body 
the marks (stigmata) of the Lord Jesus as a reminder of His 
Passion and of the fidelity due to Him. Along with other penances 
which he performed in memory of our Lord’s Passion he pierced 
his flesh every Friday with certain nails so far even as to draw 
blood (cum quibusdam clavis carnem suam singulis sextis ferits usque ad 
sanguinis effusionem configebat). * 


As Robert died in 1234, Dr. Merkt seems justified in his 
contention that the phrase “many years before his death” 
would naturally take us back to a period earlier than the 
stigmata of St. Francis. And this is the more likely because 
Robert is represented as being phenomenally old (antiguis- 
sim@ @tatis). No man, however holy, is likely to take up 
such a practice of mortification as a septuagenarian or octo- 
genarian, and Robert's virtue, at any rate in his early life, 
was not without its flaws. His collection of books seems to 
have been largely acquired by pillaging the neighbouring re- 
ligious houses, so much so that Pope Celestine III. in 1193 
wrote to the Archbishop of Bourges directing him to excom- 
municate Robert if he did not mend his ways. On the other 
hand itis not quite clear that the word stigmata means any- 
thing more than the scars of bodily penances in general, e.g., 
disciplines, spiked girdles and such like, but certainly the 
use of nails is suggestive. If the scars, however, were stig- 
mata in the modern sense, they must in Robert's case beyond 
doubt have been self-inflicted. 

The third example appealed to by Dr. Merkt is that of 
Blessed Dodo, a Przemonstratensian monk, of Hascha in 
Frisia. The account is to be found in the short Latin bio- 

1 Stephanus de Bourbon, Tructatus de diversis materiis predicabilibus (Ed. Lecoy 
de la Marche), p. 277. The whole story is also printed in Quétif and Echard, 


Scriptores,O.P., 1. 191. 
2 See Devic and Vaissete, Hist. gen. de Languédoc, Vol. X. (1885), p. 264 n., and 
the Mémoires of the Académie of Clermont-Ferrand, Vol. XXIV. (1882), p. 335. 
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graphy we possess of him, but the author of this is unknown, 
neither is there any quite satisfactory evidence that he was 
a contemporary. The passage with which we are concerned 
runs as follows: 


In the year 1231, on the Sunday after our Lady’s Annunciation, 
Brother Dodo, a man of blameless life and conduct, was killed 
under the wall of an old ruin which fell upon him. For five years 
previously he had led a monastic and solitary life in this spot 
serving God and our Lady by day and night amid grievous bodily 
macerations, and so he ended his life as a sort of martyr by God’s 
act and in union with God. Now when he had been crushed to 
death under the stones of this old sanctuary, they discovered that 
there were open wounds in his hands and in his feet and in his 
right side after the fashion of the five wounds of our Saviour. 
These perchance out of sympathy with his crucified Lord he 
carried for many years so that he could truly say with Paul, “I 
bear the marks of the Lord Jesus in my body.” But down to the 
day of his death this was hidden from every one, save from God 
alone, who knoweth all things.? 


Here again we have no certainty about the date, but I 
must own that if we accept the statements of our only au- 
thorities as reliable, Dr. Merkt seems justified in regarding 
this case of stigmatization as earlier than that of St. Francis. 
Thomas of Camtimpré describes the hermit Dodo as a very 
old man (valde longeva etate provectus). Now if he merited 
this description when he died in 1231, he must already have . 
been old in 1224, and the experience of later centuries shows 
that in nearly all the recorded cases the stigmata have mani- 
fested themselves for the first time either in youth or in 
middle life. St.Francis himself was not quite 42 at the 
time of the apparition of the Seraph. With regard to the 
nature of the phenomenon in Dodo's case we have, of course, 
nothing to guide us, and consequently the question whether 
the wounds were self-inflicted, or due to pathological causes, 
or were miraculous in origin, must be left unanswered. 

And here it may be well to note that as it is not 
the purpose of these articles to defend any thesis, but 
simply to sift the evidence, we must recognize candidly 


1 AA.SS., March, Vol. III. 751. 

2 All statements of fact made by Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre require to be care- 
fully controlled, and I venture to say that his table of ages (La Stigmatisation, 
II. p. 22.) cannot be trusted ; but even the figures given by him would justify 
what is said above, 
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the possibility that in a good many instances the wounds were 
consciously or unconsciously produced by the subject him- 
self. However little we may be disposed to admit that the 
physical phenomena of mysticism can be reduced to hysteria, 
still it cannot be disputed that the ecstasy of the mystic and 
the trance of the hysterical patient are very closely allied 
and cannot always be readily distinguished. The mimetic 
tendencies of the hysterical diathesis are the commonplace 
of all writers on the subject. On the other hand there is 
nothing more extraordinary in the accounts which have been 
preserved to us at all periods of the contemplatives who in 
a state of rapture follow the successive stages of our Lord's 
sacred Passion, than the dramatic instinct with which each 
scene is portrayed in their own persons. And in many cases 
it is not merely the part of our suffering Redeemer which is 
enacted, but, in some sense simultaneously, the cruelty and 
violence of those who tormented Him as well as the horror 
and the compassion of His friends. Let me illustrate the point 
from the account preserved to us of two ecstatics who lived 
in the latter half of St. Francis’ own century. 

About the year 1275 Philip, Abbot of Clairvaux, wrote a 
description of the marvellous things observed in the ecstasies 
of Elizabeth, a Cistercian nun of Herkenrode near Liége. She 
was marked with the stigmata, lived, it seems, in an almost 
continual state of trance, but, what was most remarkable of 
all, she used to enact in the course of each twenty-four hours 
the whole history of Christ’s Passion, beginning at Matins in 
the middle of the night with the arrest of our Lord, and 
ending at Compline with His deposition in the tomb. Abbot 
Philip, who was sceptical about these occurrences until he 
came and saw for himself, lays stress upon the fact that the 
nun “at one and the same time represented the person of 
our Lord who was suffering and of the persecutor or execu- 
tioner who was tormenting, the person of our Lord while He 
submits Himself, and of the persecutor while he pushes,drags, 
smites or threatens.”"* Thus he tells us how, when Elizabeth 
was contemplating some stage of our Lord’s ignominious 
progress from one tribunal to another, catching hold of the 
bosom of her own dress with her right hand she would pull 
herself to the right and then with the left hand she would 


' The text of the whole account is printed by the Bollandists in their Cata- 
logue of the Hagiographical MSS. of Brussels, Vol. I. pp. 362-378. The above 
words occur in § 4. p. 365. 
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drag herself in the opposite direction. At another time, 
stretching out her arm and raising her fist threateningly, she 
would strike herself a violent blow on the jaw so that her 
whole body seemed to reel and totter under the impact; or 
again, while her feet remained planted and motionless, she 
would pull herself fiercely by the hair until her head struck 
the ground. Similarly bending back all her fingers except 
an outstretched forefinger she would aim it at her eyes as if 
she meant to gouge them out, while at other stages writhing, 
as it seemed, in agony upon the floor, she beat her head against 
the ground over and over again. But the most frequently 
recurring feature in this ill-usage of herself was the shower 
of blows which, when lying on her back in the trance state, 
she rained upon her breast with extraordinary force and vio- 
lence.t The spectacle greatly impressed the onlookers, but 
it is not easy to explain or to fit in with the rest of the repre- 
sentation of the Passion. Abbot Philip was able, it seems, 
to make a close examination of the stigmata in Elizabeth's 
hands, feet and side. He, with other abbots and monks who 
were in his company, saw the blood several times spurting 
from these open wounds, and also from her eyes and from 
beneath her nails, which last manifestation he explains by 
supposing that our Saviour’s wrists may have been so tightly 
bound as to cause a similar hemorrhage.? 

But now let us turn to the even more curious case of the 
nun Lukardis of Oberweimar, who was apparently born about 
1276 and who died in 1309. An unusually full account of 
her mystical experiences is preserved to us in a Life composed 
by some anonymous religious who knew her well and who ap- 
parently wrote shortly after her death. Like Elizabeth of 
Herkenrode, Lukardis was subject to constant ecstasies and 
received the stigmata at an early age. But long before the 
stigmata manifested themselves she had adopted certain prac- 
tices which must inevitably have helped, one may think, to 
facilitate their development. Thus her biographer tells us: 


Also with regard to the hammering in of the nails of Christ's 
cross, as she carried the memory of it inwardly in her heart so 
she represented it outwardly in action. For again and again with 
her middle finger she would strike violently the place of the 


1 Ibid. p. 370, § 10. 

2 Item per manuum et pedum vulnera sanguis, nobis videntibus, pluries 
ebullivit . .. Item aliquotiens per interungues et carnem nobis intuentibus 
fluxum sanguinis evomit extremitas digitorum. Jbid. p. 371, § 12. 
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wounds in each palm; and then at once drawing back her hand 
a couple of feet (ad distantiam unius cubiti) she delivered another 
fierce blow in the same spot, the tip of her finger seeming some- 
how to be pointed like a nail. Indeed though it appeared a finger 
to sight and touch, neither flesh nor bone could be felt in it and 
those who had handled it declared that it had the hardness of a 
piece of metal. When she struck herself in that way there was 
a sound (timniebat) like the ring of a hammer falling on the head 
of a nail or on ananvil. On one occasion a person in authority 
thinking this kind of blow was a sham or a mere trick, in order 
to find out the truth, put his hand in the way. But when she 
had struck but once he hastily drew back his hand, declaring that 
if he had waited for a second blow he would have lost the use 
of it for ever. With the same finger, at the hour of sext and 
again at none, the servant of God used to strike herself violently 
on the breast where the wound came. The noise that she made 
was so great that it echoed through the whole convent, and so 
exactly did she keep to the hour of sext and none in this practice 
that the nuns found the sound more trustworthy than the clock, 
. . » Furthermore, it should be noted that the servant of God, 
before the stigmata appeared, endeavoured, out of her great longing, 
to open the places of the wounds in her feet by boring them, as it 
were, with her big toe (sua majori pedica quasi fodtendo).* 


No doubt all this sounds very extravagant, and we may 
suspect the writer of a good deal of exaggeration, but the 
account abounds with psychological touches which are borne 
out by what we know of other similar ecstatics. Moreover, it 
is plain that the last thing the biographer dreamed of was 
to cast any doubt upon the supernatural character of her mys- 
tical experiences. He tells us quite plainly that these 
practices had been persisted in for two years before the stig- 
mata showed themselves, but he nevertheless narrates how 
the wounds eventually developed as the result of anocturnal 
vision. A most beautiful and delicate youth, who was himself 
marked with the stigmata, appeared to her and pressed her 
right hand against his right hand saying, “I wish thee to 
suffer along with me.” To this she gave consent, and on 
the instant in her own right hand a wound was formed. About 
ten days later the left hand was similarly marked, and in 
course of time the feet and side. We are further told that 
at first Lukardis, “fearful of vain glory and the adulation 
of men,” hid the wounds by wearing something in the nature of 
gloves, but afterwards she was supernaturally admonished to 


1 Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XVIII. pp.315—316. 
VOL. CXXXIV. E 
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allow the marks to be seen “for the glory of God and the 
devotion of the faithful." The wounds, as in the case of 
so many other stigmatics of later times, bled regularly on 
Fridays, but not seemingly on other days.!_ On the Friday in 
Easter week they hardly showed at all (vix apparebant eius 
vulnera), but on the Friday which followed they began to 
be conspicuous again “ because she of her own accord had 
been solicitous to revive them” (guia ea per se studuerat 
renovare) .2 

It will not, I trust, for a moment be supposed that the 
conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that in all cases 
of stigmata the wounds must be held to have been consciously 
or unconsciously self-inflicted. Such an inference, in my 
opinion, would be very rash, and, as I hope to show, quite 
unjustified by the evidence available. But whilst we may 
vigorously dissent from the arguments of such writers as 
Merkt and Hampe when applied to the stigmatization of a 
St. Francis, it must also be admitted in fairness that cases of 
self-infliction are not @ friori impossible, and that conse- 
quently each example requires to be scrutinized narrowly and 
judged upon its own merits. As the example of Elizabeth of 
Herkenrode shows, the very vividness of the dramatic realiza- 
tions of the trance state may lead the ascetic quite uncon- 
sciously to maltreat himself, and there is no reason in the 
nature of things why the boring of the hands or feet should 
not occur as spontaneously as the buffeting of the face or 
the beating of the body. Perhaps some of the incidents which 
so often recur in the lives of the Saints, when after a night 
of prayer the limbs of the man of God are found almost dis- 
located and his shoulders black and blue, should not be too 
confidently attributed to the agency of demons, but may pos- 
sibly be explained as an intensely dramatic realization of the 
outrages endured by our Saviour at the hands of the execu- 
tioners who so cruelly beat and tortured Him. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Ibid. pp. 317 and 328, * Ibid. p. 322. 











JERUSALEM AS SEEN BY 
PIERRE LOTI 


MONG his many exquisite literary gifts, Pierre Loti 
possesses one which is ever the hall-mark of genius: 
the gift of evocation. He can “call spirits from 

the vasty deep.” At the stroke of his pen, like the wave of 
a magician’s wand, a vision rises before the eyes of the 
reader’s imagination,—a vision beautiful or tender, sad or 
poignantly desolate,and so vivid as to leave the impression that 
you have seen what has been described. When you have read 
his /érusalem, for example, you seem to have been there your- 
self, and to be familiar with the scenes described. After 
the perusal of Z’Horreur Allemande, his latest book, you think 
you must have paid a hurried visit to the Western Front, and 
seen the desolation left in the track of the retreating enemy. 

With this rare and wonderful gift, Pierre Loti need not 
employ description either elaborate or minute—after the 
manner of those writers who leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion, and whose heavy laden pages resemble a catalogue of 
pictures, or antique furniture, or curios, or gems. He capti- 
vates you, first of all, by the simplicity and exquisiteness of 
his literary workmanship, and then raises his magic wand 
and—you see. 

The two works just mentioned, /érusalem and LZ’ Horreur 
Allemande, are written in diary form, and are, indeed, his 
impressions de voyage, jotted down while the impressions 
were fresh and clear. And so these pages have all the fresh- 
ness of the morning, the radiance of sun and light upon green 
fields ; are dark with clouds of gathering storm, or tender and 
sad with the last faint light of closing day. Let us glance at 
the first-named. 

Few of us, no doubt, will ever visit Jerusalem, enter its 
gates, or tread its hallowed soil. Yet, now that it is freed 
from the blight of the Turk, our interest in the holy city 
has doubtless been stimulated. We have gone back to our 
Bibles. We have had innumerable plans and articles and 
descriptions in the press recalling to us the features of the 
cradle of our faith, We may seem to know all about it. 
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But we have not seen it. This, Pierre Loti, with his magic 
gift, will enable us to do. 

Travellers have written of the joy and the thrill of the first 
sight of Jerusalem seen from afar. The distinguished French 
writer approached the holy city amid a blinding storm of 
rain and wind. Its great, almost menacing walls loomed 
dark through the downpour. When, finally, he entered the 
Jaffa Gate, he had no time to reflect that he was standing on 
the holiest ground on earth: his unique preoccupation was to 
find the safe refuge of his hotel! 

The rain, apparently, lasted for days, but there were lulls 
in the storm, and intervals when the rain ceased to beat upon 
the city “ builded upon a rock."" During these intervals, the 
impatient pilgrim—Pierre Loti might well be called the Pil- 
grim of the Ideal—hurried forth from the banalities of a 
modern hotel, with its smoking-room, and its tables littered 
with European papers and magazines. His first exodus 
brought him to the Damascus Gate. Visions and dreams be- 
gan to stir in his mind,—visions of Jerusalem's great past; 
and of the days of the Crusaders, for the Damascus Gate is 
“the most barbaric and most exquisite of the Saracen Gates 
of Jerusalem.” The great pointed archway that pierces the 
wall, is flanked by lofty towers, and both gate and towers are 
bristling with stone points “sharp as the point of a lance.” 
When Pierre Loti first saw the Gate, the towers and the walls 
were trickling with recent rain, and had taken on the colour 
of old bronze verdigris. The portion of the ancient walls 
seen through the Gate, and the country beyond, had also 
assumed the same hue. But it was Jerusalem—the Jeru- 
salem of the Bible, the Jerusalem of the Crusaders, of Tasso’s 
poem, of the old picture-books and of the old dreams. 

Then came the first visit to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The way led through an oriental bazaar, full 
of colour and movement, and by narrow streets inconveniently 
thronged with Turks, Bedouins, Jews, pilgrims of various 
nationalities, and—phantoms, eastern women in their white 
or black veils and draperies. Finally a low, narrow door in 
an old, massive wall, and a flight of steps brought the visitor 
to an open space, surrounded on three sides by lofty brick- 
red walls, where groups of pilgrims were praying aloud, with 
beggars that stretched out supplicating hands as they sang. 
On the well-worn pavement vendors of crosses and chaplets 
sat among their wares. Here and there among the flags were 
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stumps of shattered pillars—pillars of some ancient and long 
vanished basilica of which no record remains. The remaining 
side of the open space is entirely occupied by the Church of 
the ‘Holy Sepulchre, the most venerable church in Christen- 
dom. So much so that even on approaching it, men are wont 
to uncover their heads, and remain so till they pass out again 
into the bazaar. 

And what is Pierre Loti’'s first impression of the venerable 
church? It is characteristic. “‘At the end of the Place, 
higher and darker than all the rest, rises the rugged, weather- 
worn mass which is the facade of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
which, with the passage of the centuries has assumed the 
appearance of a great rock. It has two enormous, twelfth- 
century doors, framed with strangely archaic ornamental 
sculptures. One of the doors has been walled up; the other, 
wide open, reveals in the shadowy depths of the interior, the 
gleam of a thousand little flickering lights. Borne forth on 
the incense laden air, come the sounds of chants, discordant 
cries, and lamentations that distress the ears’’ and trouble 
the heart of the listener. One is irresistibly reminded of 
Dante’s first experience on entering the fatal Portal from 
whence there is no returning : “There, sighs resounded through 
the murky air, diverse languages and horrible dialects, and 
voices high and hoarse.” We shall not follow the pilgrims 
into those shadewy depths, nor join the worshippers from 
the four quarters of the globe. We shall rather retain that first 
impression of the exterior Holy Sepulchre—that of a great and 
weather-beaten rock, thinking of Isaiah’s words: “ The 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

The approach of April brought fine days and sunny skies. 
By special permission of the Turkish authorities Pierre Loti 
was enabled to visit the Mosque of Omar. It rises on a broad 
terrace or esplanade, once occupied by one of the outer courts 
of Solomon's Temple. At first sight, it looks like an en- 
chanted palace encrusted with turquoise, of a blue most rare 
and exquisite. Time, that had covered all else with its uni- 
form terra cotta hue, had passed over this fairy temple of 
Islam. Nor does the interior belie the beauty without. Two 
great, concentric circles of lofty pillars support the roof and 
the dome respectively. The pillars are of porphyry and 
marble—purple, violet, rose, green, yellow; their capitals, 
no two alike in design, are richly gilt. The subdued light 
comes from the jewelled and flower-bright windows of the 
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dome,—windows of extraordinary loveliness, and famous 
throughout all the East. Seen in this soft light, the walls 
give the impression of being covered with rich oriental tapest- 
ries of varied hues, gleaming with gold and shimmering with 
inworked ornaments of mother-of-pearl. The walls are, in 
fact, inlaid with one vast wealth of mosaic. 

Immediately under the dome, in the centre of the great 
space within the inner circle of pillars, are two enclosures, 
one within the other. The outer is of delicately-carved 
wood ; the inner is of wrought iron, placed there by the Cru- 
saders, during a temporary occupation of the Mosque. What 
is the treasure here enshrined amid so much splendour, and 
forming its central point? Gazing down over the iron-work 
when your eyes are accustomed to the semi-obscurity, you 
discover—a bare rock. 7 Ais is the treasure of the turquoise 
Mosque, as it was the treasure of Solomon’s Temple. It is 
the summit of Mount Moriah,—the mountain on which Abra- 
ham made ready to sacrifice his son, and where an Angel 
stayed his hand. This is the very rock over which David 
saw hovering the exterminating Angel with his drawn sword 
stretched out over Jerusalem. It was here that David built 
the altar of holocausts, and here that he bade his son erect 
the Temple. When Solomon levelled all around for its 
foundations, he carefully preserved the rocky summit that 
had been touched of an Angel’s feet. 

“Thou shalt be in league with the stones o/ the field.” 
Judea is largely a desert of grey stones. Grey rocks, grey 
stones, grey silences, grey desolation, everywhere. It is this 
greyness that accentuates the sadness of Gethsemane, the 
loneliness of the brook Kedron, the horror of Jehoshaphat. 
Pierre Loti tells of his visit to these places. It is almost cer- 
tain now that the Grotto of the Agony is the place where the 
three Apostles watched—and slept—while their Master, “ the 
distance of a stone’s throw” from them, prayed and agonised 
under the deep shadows of the olive trees. To-day, among 
the grey stones about the Grotto and under the olive trees, 
little crimson anemones push their way and bloom. The grey 
stones look as if they were splashed with gouts of blood! 

The last smouldering fires of the sunset were dying behind 
the Mount of Olives when the silent pilgrim descended the 
hill-side to the brook Kedron, and saw around him in the 
falling twilight the sombre and terrible Valley of Jehoshaphat 
—the valley of the gathering of the nations and of the final 
Judgment. Above it, the walls of Jerusalem towered dark 
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and threatening. From its sinister shadows rose the three 
great monoliths, hewn from the rock itself, which are the 
tombs of Absalom, of Jehoshaphat, and of St. James. Some- 
thing in their form, their colour, their aspect, inspires the be- 
holder with profound melancholy. It is from them, rather 
than from the myriad smaller tombs, scattered around among 
the grey stones, that exhales the immense and penetrating sad- 
ness of the Valley of the Last Judgment. These great tombs 
are empty—have been empty for centuries—even of bones. 
They are inhabited by dust and darkness. Seen from afar, 
their gaping doorways seem filled with the blackness of the 
pit, giving to these empty dwellings of the dead the expression 
of a death’s-head. They seem to be looking straight before 
them, through the gloom of the valley, watching for the first 
lightnings of the Judgment morning. 

It was in keeping with this scene of horror and desolation 
that Pierre Loti, on his return to the city, should pass, and 
pause, by the Place of Wailing. It was a Friday evening, 
and the traditional hour when the Jews assemble to weep over 
the ruins of Solomon's Temple that “shall never be rebuilt.” 
This Place is a sort of enclosure, among the narrow streets of 
the lower town, granted to the Jews by the Turkish authori- 
ties. One end of it is entirely blocked by a large mass of 
stones built up loosely in the form of a wall. These stones 
actually formed part of one of the outer courts of the first 
Temple,—all that, so far, has been recovered. The Place, 
this particular evening, was filled with Jews who had come 
from distant parts of the world,—chiefly old men who desired 
to end their days at Jerusalem, and secure a burial place in the 
“holy” Valley of Jehoshaphat. They were clad in long robes 
of velvet,—black, blue, violet, or crimson,—trichly lined with 
fur. They wore close-fitting, black velvet caps, bordered 
with sable. Each carried a Hebrew Bible in his hand, opened 
at the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the Prophet. One of them 
seemed to be the leader of the singing—or wailing—and 
would entone: “Because of the Temple which is destroyed..." 
and the rest would answer: “We sit solitary and weep.” Then: 
“Because of our walls which are cast down...” “We sit 
Solitary and weep.” Again: “'Because of our majesty and 
glory which are passed away...” and again the same re- 
sponse: “We sit solitary and weep.” And one and all rocked 
their bodies to and fro as, with plaintive voice, they sang the 
Lamentations of their Prophet. 
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Before leaving Palestine, Pierre Loti wished to travel down 
the road “from Jerusalem to Jericho” by which “a certain 
man "’ had descended and had fallen among thieves, and been 
succoured by the good Samaritan, while Priest and Levite 
“ passed by on the other side.” He found the road animated 
enough,—Bedouins on their camels; Arab shepherds with 
their herds of black goats; Russian pilgrims, carrying 
with them to their distant homes large gourds filled with 
Jordan water; Greek pilgrims from Cyprus; and—the 
one suggestion of banality in the scene—the ubiquitous fol- 
lowers of Cook. Fortunately there were no “ thieves,’’ though 
even to-day these picturesque highwaymen of the East are by 
no means unknown. 

Of the ancient Jericho—the third and last of that name— 
the Jericho of the splendid palms, the flower-bright gardens, 
the clear wells and marble-basined fountains, not a trace re- 
mains. The green Oasis is still there, with its little rills, a 
palm here and there, and verdant thickets where the night- 
ingales sing all night long. 

Outside the Oasis all is silence—the silence of death. The 
Dead Sea is near at hand, two hour’s ride from Jericho. The 
plain sinks gradually to the level of its sinister waters, that 
stretch away into an apparently boundless horizon. To the 
east the bitumen-dripping Mountains of Moab hang over it. 
The chalk-white hills of Judea rise westwards from its salt- 
white borders. Iridescent splashes of bitumen spread here 
and there on its surface. All is silence—a silence that appals. 
No bird wings its way across it; no living thing moves in its 
waters; no alge grow in them; not even a border of green 
slime may be seen on its salt-covered stones. Its beach is 
strewn with pebbles, white and sparkling with salt crystals, 
and branches of trees, cast there by the storm-winds. Tortured 
and twisted, and deeply encrusted by the all-pervading salt, 
they look like dead men’s bones,—the bones of the 
slaughtered hosts of Israel, that Ezechiel saw in the valley 
of his vision. 

It was with a sigh of relief that Pierre Loti turned away 
from the still, dead waters that cover, as with a shroud, the 
cities buried in their unfathomed depths, and sought once 
more the green refreshment of the Oasis. Here he rested 
awhile in one of the little inns built for the convenience of 
pilgrim and traveller, and then finally returned to Jerusalem. 


EDWARD LAWLESS. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THEOSOPHICAL TACTICS. 


T Letchworth Garden City a Theological lodge has been 

dumped down under the shadow of the Catholic Church, 

and Theosophists have told me that Mrs. Annie Besant was well- 

pleased that it should be so—such beautiful and sympathetic 
vibrations were found to pass from the church to the lodge! 

Ridiculous enough—and we Catholics are accustomed to be 
amused by Theosophical antics. It is a pity, perhaps. Theo- 
sophists are not merely faddists. Underneath their djibbahs, 
and their dangling necklaces, and their chatter about auras and 
astral bodies, they, some of them at least, are exceedingly shrewd 
people, and there is no doubt about it that they are doing the 
devil’s work. 

The official programme of the Theosophical Society is to break 
down all barriers of class and creed, race and colour; to develop 
the latent occult powers which they believe man to possess; and 
to make a study of comparative religion. And what is the real 
object of all this coming together, this dabbling in magic, and 
this study of religion? Simply this—that having guided the 
student through a survey of religions, and having pointed out 
that they are all merely, different aspects of the same truth, and 
therefore, that there is not much to choose between them, the 
Theosophist may proceed to stew them all in his special saucepan, 
and then present to his dupes what he claims (on the authority 
of clairvoyants), to be a triple extract of religion—a sort of 
spiritual Bovril. 

Once more, to practising Catholics this is utter nonsense— 
and as Father Martindale! says, St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross would have no difficulty in recognizing it to be a fairly, 
clumsy ruse of the devil. But outside the Catholic Church there 
are Christians of unsettled convictions and enquiring minds— 
potential Catholics—who are rather easily seduced by this sort 
of thing. In particular, as Father Martindale has said, three 
classes of people are fascinated by Theosophy: those childish 
men and women who think it grand to interlard their conver- 
sation with words like astral or occult; esoteric or aura; those 
who are attracted by the occult; and those, more worthy of 
sympathy, who are vainly seeking an ultimate explanation of 
Life, 


' “ The Gnostic Will-o’-the-Wisp": The Dublin Review, January, 1919. 
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To this last class belongs a woman of my acquaintance, a 
nominal member of the Church of England. The war has been 
a dreadful shock to her. How, she used to go about asking, can 
God allow it? If He cannot prevent, He is not really God. If 
He can, He is a cruel God. She was induced to attend a lecture by 
a Hindoo on 7heosophy and the War, and was so highly im- 
pressed by his account of the affair (which was that matter, 
which is evil, had become so powerful that spirit, which is good, 
was obliged to intervene and purify the world by, a wholesome 
destruction of matter!) that she has been attending Theosophical 
lectures ever since, and is now, I am told, a member of the 
Society. 

This, from the Theosophical point of view, is very gratifying, 
no doubt, but Theosophists hanker after bigger game. As I 
implied, their leaders are shrewd people. They know their job. 
They are perfectly, well aware that the only solid citadel of faith 
in our Lord’s Divinity is the Catholic Church. So, out of differ- 
ent methods of attack which they have devised, against Christians, 
they have reserved the most subtle for us. It is based on a con- 
siderable knowledge of human nature, and appeals to wounded 
vanity. It is not used against ordinary practising Catholics, 
except in the case of quite recent converts. It is addressed 
to nctoriously negligent Catholics alone. To them Theosophists 
make this invariable overture: 

“We know, of course, that the poor and the ignorant take the 
dogmas of your Church quite literally and seriously. But we 
really should have thought that a person of your superior intelli- 
gence would have been admitted to the Inner Circle of Initiates. 
You know, of course, that the real meaning of the whole Tyrrell 
business was that, himself an Initiate, he thought that the time 
had come when the whole Catholic body should be initiated. 
It was in order to prevent his diffusing this Esoteric Teaching 
that he was got rid of.” 

And what is this Secret Doctrine? Nothing more or less than 
an admission of the whole Theosophical position! Theosophists 
really seem to believe this. Not even Father Martindale's word: 
of honour will clear the matter up. If he says he doesn’t know, 
why, then he doesn’t. But they do! 

Is all this nonsense too grotesque? Is it a mere waste of 
time to deal with it? Then we will turn to the second Theosophi- 
cal method of attack, used against Anglicans. 


II. 


The Theosophical attack on the Anglican Church seizes the 
essential inconsistency of the whole Anglican position, and treats 
it on the homeeopathic principle. Nothing, says the Theosophist 
to the Anglican, will make you a better Anglican than a sym- 
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pathetic study of other religions. And then Theosophists show 
the way. I remember an encounter with a Theosophist lecturer 
at a tea-party. As usual, she was in the apostolic mood. She 
spoke to me of the Great Masters of Religion. All, she said, 
had an equal claim on our veneration, but there was a special tone 
in her voice when she spoke of the Lord Buddha, which reminded 
me of the hushed emphasis with which Christian Scientists mouth 
the precious syllables Mary—Baker—Eddy !? 

I let the lady talk, but an Anglican friend was not so calm 
about it. “I want you to tell me, once for all” she said des- 
perately, “do you believe that our Lord redeemed us?” “ Why, 
of course” replied the Theosophist. “ By his /é/e and teaching,” 
she added suavely. And then, immediately, she began to say 
that she had taken a house almost next door to a High Anglican 
church, and was thus able regularly to go to communion, and 
this, she said, was a great joy and comfort to her. When she 
had gone, I asked the Anglican what she thought of that. She 
tried to conceal her dismay, and talked of “ partial revelation ” 
or something of the kind (evidently a technical term in use among 
the High Church party to meet such awkward cases). “ And do 
some of the people belonging to your Church attend this lady’s 
Theosophical lectures” I asked. It appeared that a few of them 
did—and why not? She had proved how easy it was at one and 
the same to be a communicant of the Church of England and a 
Theosophist, and the Church of England, by admitting her to 
its sacrament, had been accessory both before and after the fact. 

Theosophists fiatter themselves—rashly perhaps—that their in- 
fluence stands very high with the Church of England. Another 
Theosophical lecturer told me that a friend of hers, a clergyman 
of the Broad School, had learnt from her the doctrine of Re- 
Incarnation, and had shown her a paper he had read explaining 
the Theosophical dogma, before a meeting of the clergy of the 
diocese. It was highly praised, and the lecturer received many, 
compliments. “Then why don’t you teach it openly in the pul- 
pit? "’ she wanted to know. “ It would never do. It would never 
do,” he replied. ‘The essence of the Church of England is 
her wonderful adaptability! " 

It is indeed! 

So much for Anglo-Theosophical relations. For other people, 
other tactics. The third Theosophical battery is directed against 
those people who are too broad-minded to subscribe to any creed. 
This is a comparatively easy task. Theosophy roams over a wide 
field and is particularly attractive to people of the intelligent 
workman type, who are only too eager to seize any opportunity 

' But even Theosophists have their uses. A Christian Scientist “ prac- 
titioner’ has told me that the presence of a Theosophist invariably paralyzes 
her ‘‘ healing power.” 
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to educate themselves without expense. From this and the class 
just above it, the greater number of Theosophical converts is 
drawn. The niece of an Anglican bishop remarked to me lately 
that the High Church doctrines, which were once fashionable 
among the brightest Oxford scholars, had now come down in the 
world, and were to be looked for no longer in the halls of learn- 
ing, but in lower-middle class drawing-rooms. They had become 
too popular, especially as a social lever among people who as- 
pired to a personal acquaintance with the clergy! In like manner, 
Theosophy has had its day, socially speaking. In Madame 
Blavatsky’s time, it was the rage in London drawing-rooms. Now 
its strong-holds are in Garden Cities. This is only to be ex- 
pected, for in the Garden City the precious are wont to congregate 
—and there is no doubt that the Theosophical type is something 
very Precious indeed! 


Irl. 


A couple of years ago a neighbour of mine, a Theosophist, 
was most unjustly accused of disgraceful conduct by a woman 
with a notoriously dangerous tongue. Asked what he intended 
to do to put a stop to her scandalous accusations he made a 
characteristically Theosophical reply. “I shall only continue to 
do what I have been doing, ever since I first heard of it,”’ he said. 
“ Immediately on waking, I send Mrs. X. the most beautiful and 
loving thoughts! ” 

Edifying, of course—but surely a pose? Maybe, too, there 
is some shrewdness in the idea, for Theosophists believe that in 
a very special manner, our chickens come home to roost. They 
believe, first of all, that we have the power, in one incarnation 
to determine the circumstances of the next. They say, for in- 
stance, that a man who has given a large sum of money for the 
benefit of the sick or the poor, will, even though he may bea bad 
man, and have no better motive than to fish for a knighthood, be 
surrounded by (material comfort in his next re-incarnation. On 
the same principle the fact that a man is born blind is accounted 
for by saying that in a former life he has sinned through the 
flesh—and so on. Not only that, but, by mental concentration, 
we can create our opportunities. If I desire intensely to go to 
Russia, I shal] end by going there. My friend of the beautiful 
thoughts believes that merely by. sitting down to meditate half 
an hour after breakfast, he could realize whatsoever he desired. 
When I said, though, that if I had such a gift I should immedi- 
ately endow myself with a comfortable income and a Sienese 
palace, he rebuked me, saying that it was black magic to use this 
gift to obtain material benefits. I imagine he believes that he 
could destroy Mrs. X. merely by desiring her annihilation, but 
with an eye to his own future, he wisely refrains. 
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These ideas can only breed pacifists and conscientious ob- 
jectors, and it is not surprising therefore, that during the war 
Theosophy was to be sought and found, not in the trenches, but on 
Dartmoor. It is unfair, however, to call Theosophists pro- 
Germans. They have no time for Germany. Like the immortal 
Mrs. Jellaby they are long-sighted, and their gaze is never on 
Europe—always on India, their spiritual home. They alone 
understand the native mind; they alone have grasped the root 
of the question, which is that the East is all spirit, and the West 
is all Matter. So when we remember that matter is all evil and 
spirit is all good, we understand Mrs. Besant’s activities, and why 
a Theosophical School, asked to assist in a body at the public 
hoisting of a Union Jack presented to a certain East Anglian 
city, refused, the Principal explaining that it was not that they 
loved England less, but that they loved India more. 

But I must be careful not to malign Mrs. Besant, in case she 
should feel obliged to offer me her waking thoughts. I declare, 
therefore, and I will prove it, that the lady is far more English 
in her prejudices than many people would believe. You do not 
know perhaps that she is nourishing a Messiah (of course a 
Hindoo) who is shortly about to embark on his mission of re- 
deeming the world?! The idea it appears, was unpalatable, even 
to some of the elect. Because of it, many of them have gone into 
schism, The betrayal of this party (whose official organ is 7he 
Quest) has caused Mrs. Besant great pain—but it has not turned 
her from her purpose. No! She is still “ walking " her Messiah. 
He is in training for his job—at Oxford University! 

E, COWELL, 
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HOMAS BASTARD, satirist and divine, born in 1566 at 
Blandford in Dorset, had a hard life of it for his fifty-two 
nearly blameless years. His home life was unhappy ; he lost his 
mind; he died-in a debtors’ prison. As a poet, he was recorded 
in his own day by Dudley Carleton as a “botch,” and one can 
recall not a single notice of his work, ancient or modern, which 
does him any kind of justice. His Chrestoleros, published in 1598 
(ten years before his death at Dorchester), is an extremely rare 
book, and despite unanimous abuse and neglect of it, a delightful 
one. Bastard has a conscious and most careful art; he is a hard 
student; his moral tone is high; and he achieves, often and 
exactly, the literary result he aims at. More could hardly be said 
of many Parnassians cried up as successes! Moreover, he is 
astonishingly fair-minded. In religion he was a convinced Pro- 
" See ‘‘ The Latest Split amongst the Theosophists,” by Father Thurston, 
Tue Monts, March, 1916. 
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testant, as his verses on Cranmer show. Yet he dared recognize 
the generous spirit of old Catholic times, and even lament the 
destruction of the monasteries. 

He writes in Chrestoleros, lib. i. epig. 16: 

Some say that some which Colledges did found 
Were wicked men: I graunt it may be so. 

But what are they which seeke to pull them downe? 
Are not these wicked builders, let me know? 

How do tymes differ! How are things discussed !' 
For see : their wicked do excell our iust. 

And again, lib. vi. epig. 24: 

Olde Abbayes who that lives doth not despise 
Which knew their fall, and that they cannot rise? 
And I despise the new, because I see 

They were, but are not ; these will never be. 

But wer’t not sinne, and might I be so bold 

I would desire one newe for many olde. 

In the lapse of more than a half-century it became possible for 
John Aubrey to wish in an undertone that his England were not 
cloisterless, and for Denham to gird in passing at the zeal of the 
Reformers for destroying beautiful old foundations. But Bastard 
was uttering, however mildly, sentiments murderously unpalatable 
to his own age. Perhaps he must have known they were enough 
to damn his neat, attractive, clean-minded little book. Nobod 
who has looked narrowly into the temper of the time will think it 
unlikely that these sentiments account in part for the prompt and 
thorough oblivion (lasting even in our own all-perceiving day) of a 
quite lovable Muse, really anything but a “ botch,” if critics would 


speak true. 
L. 1. G. 





THE STILL UNREPEALED STATUTE OF CHANTRIES. 

T is not often that the House of Lords is called upon to 

decide an appeal involving the review of four hundred years 
of political and religious history as well as the determination of 
those points of common and statute law which are more directly 
at issue in such a case. Certainly Catholics have reason to be 
grateful to our supreme judicial tribunal for the patient and pains- 
taking consideration which their Lordships have bestowed upon 
this complicated inquiry. The fact that Mr. Frank Russell was 
heard on five separate occasions in support of the appeal, as well 
as the fact that when a decision was finally arrived at, the written 
speeches of the law Lords occupied a little over three hours in 
delivery speaks volumes for the thoroughness with which the 
question was gone into. By a happy disposition of Providence 


' Shirked, put aside without proper consideration. 
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Mr. Frank Russell has lived to witness and himself to bring 
about the falsification of his own earlier misgivings. Rather 
more than ten years ago, in a paper upon this very subject of 
“ Eucharistic Bequests "’ read before the Eucharistic Congress of 
London, Mr. Russell held out very slender hopes of the reversal 
of that long catena of legal decisions which to outward appear- 
ance had held their ground almost unchallenged for the past 
three centuries. Remedy by legislation under existing political 
conditions was in his judgment hardly to be thought of, and 
as regards the only remaining alternative Mr. Russell in 1908 
addressing the Duke of Norfolk and a distinguished audience of 
his fellow-Catholics, found nothing to say which could give them 
much encouragement. “Put not your trust,” he told them, “in 
the House of Lords. The roots of West v, Shuttleworth have been 
growing deep ever since 1835, and countless decisions have been 
based upon that case. A judicial tribunal does not lightly, or 
unless compelled by overwhelming necessity, reverse a decision 
which has stood and been acted upon for a large number of 
years.” 

Happily Mr. Russell in a careful re-examination of the Chantries 
Act of Edward VI. (1547), upon which the disabilities of Catholics 
in this matter were held to be based, was led to the conclusion 
that the statute in question had been misconstrued. The wording 
of the operative portion, and especially of section 38, in contra- 
distinction to the terms of the preamble, showed that the Act, though 
it was plainly intended to discourage chantries (i.¢., foundations for 
Masses), did not make them illegal. It confiscated to the King’s 
use, with certain noteworthy exceptions and limitations, those 
chantries which were already in existence; it also made it clear 
that those who founded chantries in future did so at their own 
risk, because it left such trusts without any machinery for enforcing 
the conditions they laid down, but it did not directly prohibit them 
and they were certainly not prohibited at common law. This aspect 
of the Chantries Act, though plain enough when once it is pointed 
out, seems almost to have escaped attention until Mr. Russell 
brought it forcibly to the notice of their Lordships in his able 
and singularly lucid speech. Even though he could cite the 
language used by Sir William Grant, by Lord Cottenham, and by 
Lord Romilly, all at different times Masters of the Rolls, as 
proving that they had something more than an inkling of the true 
legislative force of the Act, still it was Lord Cottenham himself, 
then known as Sir Charles Pepys, who had decided the leading 
case of West v. Shuttleworth, by which all subsequent judgments 
had since been guided, more in dependence upon the vague denun- 
ciations of its abusive preamble, than in accord with the com- 
paratively plain language of the enacting sections. It must bea 
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matter of great and justifiable satisfaction to Mr. Frank Russell 
to find that his interpretation of the famous statute has been fully 
endorsed by the tribunal before which he was pleading. The 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Atkinson, Lord Buckmaster, and Lord 
Parmoor all explicitly adopted the construction which had been 
proposed to them, and even Lord Wrenbury, while dissenting 
from the practical conclusion adopted by his colleagues, hardly 
ventured to question the fact that the judgment in West v. Shutile- 
worth was not borne out by the operative clauses of the Act upon 
which the decision was based. 

There can be no doubt that by the men who were living at the 
time when the Chantries Act was passed the real purpose of the 
measure was appreciated in its true light, and that the benevolent 
objects so grandiloquently put forward in the preamble made 
little or no impression upon the people. A sentence or two from 
a despatch of Charles V.’s Ambassador, Van der Delft, is 
significant in its revelation of the views then prevalent. “ It is 
asserted,” he wrote on Dec. 5th, 1547, “ that all the Chantries are 
unconditionally appropriated to the King for him to dispose of 
them as he may please. All the gentry, large and small, are 
therefore on the look out to receive rewards and benefits from the 
King.” And the sentences which follow are interesting as illus- 
trating the religious changes that were then being introduced. 
“The great crucifix,” writes the ambassador, “ which was on the 
altar in St. Paul’s Church was a few days ago cast down by force 
of instruments, several men being wounded in the process and one 
killed. There is not a single crucifix now remaining in the other 
churches, which is quite contrary to the regulations published and 
to the announcements which these people have made to me.” The 
Mass, however, still went on with the full sanction of the Pro- 
tector, even though one of its main purposes, that of satisfying for 
the indebtedness ‘‘ of them which be departed,” had been branded 
by Parliament as superstitious. More than six months later Van 
der Delft (June 15, 1548) notes that ‘“‘ Mass is again celebrated 
in all the churches,’’ and shortly before this he had written (May 
16) “‘the elevation is now performed although for some time it 
was omitted,” all which shows an instability of religious policy 
which might well warn Parliament to be cautious in fettering the 
subject’s future liberty of action. On the other hand, we hear 
practically nothing from contemporary sources of the great 
benefits which according to the preamble of the Act were to be 
conferred on education by the institution of Grammar Schools. 
The statute declared indeed that “ this doctrine and vain opinion 
(of purgatory and masses satisfactory) by nothing more is main- 
tained and upholden than by the abuse of trentals, chantries and 
other provisions made for the continuance of the said blindness 
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and ignorance.” It proposed that the funds should “be con- 
verted to good and godly uses, as in the erecting of grammar 
schools to the education of youth in virtue and godliness, the 
further augmenting of the universities and better provision for 
the poor and needy” and that for this purpose the endowments 
should be committed to the King’s Highness, whose Majesty, 
with and by the advice of His Highness’ most prudent council, 
can and will most wisely and beneficially, both for the honour 
of God and for the weal of this His Majesty’s realm, order, alter, 
convert and dispose the same.” Some little discussion arose in 
the course of Mr, Russell’s recent pleadings, and more than one of 
their Lordships seemed to question counsel’s statement that the 
net benefit to the cause of education resulting from the Chantries 
Act had been infinitesimal. But Mr. Russell was absolutely right, 
and no stronger evidence could be quoted for this view than the 
utterances of Professor A. F. Pollard and Mr. Leach, neither of 
them prone to look upon the pre- Reformation system with an over- 
partial eye. The confiscation of the chantries, according to the for- 
mer, was really a great blow to education: ‘“* Edward VI.’s Grammar 
Schools have earned him a reputation as a founder beyond that of 
any other sovereign and far beyond his own or his advisers’ 
merits. These schools had really been founded long before his 
time ; his Government merely refrained from destroying them... . 
The greatest educational opportunity in English history was lost 
and the interests of the nation were sacrificed to those of its 
aristocracy ; between the endowment of Seymours and ‘ super- 
stitions’ there was not much to choose.”' Similarly Mr. A. F. 
Leach, who for some thirty years has made this question the 
subject of special research, declares that the Act “struck a deadly 
blow at elementary education by ignoring the song schools. The 
endowments of all the 300 or more grammar schools maintained 
by collegiate churches and chantries were confiscated and mostly 
sold.” 2 The precise results of the Act are too intricate to be dis- 
cussed here, but Mr. Leach in his latest publication still adhered 
to his assertion, made in 1896, that ‘‘no new schools were founded 


by Edward VI.” 
H, T. 





ST. IGNATIUS AND THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
E have all some acquaintance with the Gelden Legend in one 
of the many forms, selections, or parts-for-the-whole in 
which it has been popularized. Nor is it a very recondite point 
of scholarship to trace its origin back to Jacopo de Voragine, 


* A. F, Pollard in Political History of England, VI. p. 20. 
2 A, F. Leach, Educational Charters and Documents, p. xliv. 
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of the Order of Preachers and Bishop of Genoa in the 
thirteenth century. Alternative titles of his book are, Vite Sanc- 
torum, and Flos Sanctorum and they indicate its contents exactly, 
It is a series of short popular lives of saints selected to suit the 
taste of the thirteenth century. Full therefore of marvels and 
martyrdoms, of dragons and deeds of derring-do, dear to the 
medizval mind. Chaucer translated some stories out of it, Long- 
fellow versified another, Sullivan wrote some of his best music 
under the same inspiration. Caxton translated and published the 
whole at the sign of the Red Pale, in the almonry of West- 
minster Abbey in 1485 (the second edition in 1487, the third came 
out after his death in 1493). But its connection with St. Ignatius 
Loyola has hardly been noticed. 

We all knew indeed that Ignatius had been converted by 
reading Lives of the Saints, but it has been reserved for the 
diligence of Father Cervés and the writers of the Monumenta 
Ignatiana, in their present volume on The Spiritual Exercises, to 
identify within the narrowest limits the actual edition he used. 

From the Monumenta text of Father Gonzalez de Camara, who 
wrote at St. Ignatius’s dictation, we find that his actual words 
were, “Le dieron un Vita Christi y un libro de la vida de los 
Santos en romance”—‘t They gave him [Ignatius when con- 
valescent at Loyola] a Life of Christ, anda book of the Lives of 
the Saints in the Romance language [in old Spanish]."”" Father 
Nadal, and also Father Ribadeneyra, gave the alternative title of 
Flos Sanctorum, after all which there could be no doubt that the 
volume in question was some early Spanish version of de Voragine. 

But research among Spanish black-letter books proceeded slowly. 
Konrad Haebler’s elaborate Early Printers of Spain (Bibliographical 
Society, 1897) gave no Spanish edition of the work (though a later 
edition did). Now, however, Father Cervds gives collations of 
five or six Spanish translations, which may have been in Ignatius’s 
hands. We may add that the second oldest edition is in the 
British Museum. 

Thus Ignatius owed his conversion, under God, to the same work 
on which Caxton spent perhaps more care and attention than on 
any other of his books. How epoch-making such a book might 
be, St. Ignatius’s life shows most clearly. It only remains to say 
that William Morris has reprinted Caxton’s Golden Legend in 
facsimile at the Kelmscote Press, and that Father G. V. O’Neill, 
S.J., edited a selection of the Lives for the Cambridge University 


Press in 1914. 


J. H. P. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The Germans signed the Treaty of Peace on June 
The End = 28th. The spirit in which they have signed it is 
of the ? i ren " - : 
Great War. ‘Ufficiently indicated by their scuttling of their 
fleet at Scapa Flow on June 2 Ist, a deed which, 
if done before surrender, could have been applauded as a token 
of seamanlike spirit, but now can only be condemned as a direct, 
dishonest and dishonourable violation of the accepted terms of 
the Armistice. There is, we fear, no change of heart in Germany, 
no recognition of national wrong-doing, no general admission 
even of complete military defeat. In their answer to the counter- 
proposals for the Treaty of Peace, the Allies complain that the 
German Delegation “fails to understand the position in which 
Germany stands to-day,” and they proceed in the clearest possible 
language to recapitulate the indictment against German national 
policy and German conduct of war, belief in the truth of which 
has banded the world in arms against her. Perhaps in time when 
the facts have become accessible to the masses of the German 
people, now represented by a mere welter of provisional Govern- 
ments of uncertain political colour, the reaction which has at 
least procured the exile of her war-lords may proceed further in 
the direction of a stable and peaceful democracy. But now they 
sign under protest, and thus there is little hope that they will ful- 
fil the terms of the treaty, except in so far and for so long as 
they are kept to their agreement by force. This attitude in- 
definitely delays the establishment of permanent peace. It is 
surely the truer interest of Germany to repudiate Prussianism in 
some unmistakable fashion,—‘‘the discredited doctrine,” as the 
Allies describe it, “that every State is engaged in a desperate 
struggle for ascendancy over its neighbours "—and qualify her- 
self for readmittance into the brotherhood of nations. The peace 
terms are just; they are not inspired by malice or even by re- 
venge ; they take account of possibilities ; they contemplate, nay, 
postulate, the recovery and regeneration of Germany. Even 
assuming the cynical standpoint of Mr. Bernard Shaw that the 
governing classes everywhere are just as “Prussian” as the 
Germans, and that the warring peoples were the mere dupes of 
their rulers, it is right that the German should suffer more for the 
manifest misdeeds of his Government than those against whom 
they were directed. 


Other considerations, besides the question 
whether we want world-peace or the exaction 
>» of full penalties from Germany, are suggested 
by the Peace-terms. In the face of death at 
the hands of brutal and ungenerous foes, who were striking at 


** A Peace 
that 
will end Peace 
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her country through her person, Edith Cavell could yet declare 
“ Patriotism is not all.” The wider vision of that heroic soul 
was not limited by narrow national predilections. Her mur- 
derers were also her brethren—to be pitied, prayed for, re- 
formed, not to be hated and exterminated. This warring world 
is, as God’s world, under the final rule of His Providence. Yet 
many who eulogise Edith Cavell have little of her spirit. The 
Peace Conference, which has been occupied in the vindication 
of God's Justice, has both officially and practically ignored God 
Himself. The official atheism of Paris has proved too much 
for Mr. L. George and President Wilson, sincere Christians in 
their way, and they have not dared to invoke the blessing of the 
Deity on their scheme for reorganizing Europe or even to 
associate His Name with the League of Nations. Yet the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in other respects a bad model, set them a good 
example in this, for the Powers there represented boldly declared 
it “their fixed resolution . . . to take for their sole guide [in 
their conferences] the precepts of the holy religion of our 
Saviour,”’ that holy religion which forbids, not punishment where 
punishment is due, but revenge, ill-will, injustice, oppression, 
mammon-worship, pride and selfishness, and advocates forgive- 
ness of injuries and brotherly love. There is no recognition in 
the Peace-terms that the penalties will not for the most part fall 
upon the guilty perpetrators of international crime but upon a 
grossly deluded people and their innocent descendants. The 
children and other non-belligerents have surely suffered enough 
for the crimes of their rulers through the rigours of our terrible 
blockade. Are we to punish generations yet unborn by protract- 
ing for years to come the exaction of reparations? 

One hears at times the argument that the terms of Peace are 
mild compared to what we should have had to endure had we 
been conquered. That argument is valid against the German 
militarist, but in itself it does not justify an extreme of severity, 
for we have always professed a more Christian standard than our 
foes. Our Peace-demands were to set an example for moder- 
ation. Having destroyed militarism “we shall be free to base 
peace on generosity and justice, to the exclusion of selfish claims 
to advantage even on the part of the victors."! “We must not 
arm Germany with a real wrong.’’s Can it be said that these 
excellent sentiments are conspicuous in the Peace settlement? 


No one would care to defend the general Euro- 
«ae. aj pean diplomacy of the last century in the light 
Morality. of our present international views. If the 
Germans object that their conquerors’ terms 
suggest Satan rebuking sin, there is much in the past history of 
! President Wilson : Address to Congress, Dec. 4, 1917. 
2 Mr, L. George at Manchester, Sept. 12, 1918. 
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each nation to lend colour to the charge. Palmerston and Cavour, 
for instance, in their nefarious conspiracy to despoil the Pope had 
nothing to learn from Bismarck, and the third Napoleon had 
all the unscrupulousness with little of the genius of the first. But 
that old diplomacy, if not yet gone, is going and must go. The 
Allied rulers have given abundant verbal testimony to their 
abandonment of it, to their zeal for international right and justice, 
to their desire for permanent peace; and they will be kept ta 
their word. “ There can be no doubt,”—says the Allies’ response 
ta the German protest— 


“as to the intentions of the Allied and Associated Powers 
to base the Settlement of Europe on the principle of freeing 
oppressed peoples and redrawing national boundaries as far 
as possible in accordance with the will of the peoples con- 
cerned, while giving to each facilities for leading an inde- 
pendent national and economic life.” 


It is thus clearly laid down as a principle that every national 
group which is really capable of independent existence has a 
right to claim its independence, with all the immunities that 
separate national existence confers. All nations are henceforth, 
whether great or small, to be under the guarantee of law. If 
the Allies were sure that Germany would accept frankly and 
freely and without reserve this new international system, the 
Peace Terms might be much mitigated. But unhappily it is by 
no means sure that the Allies themselves accept it. Their views 
of the future are still coloured by the suspicion that the old sys- 
tem will reassert itself, and that each nation will be safe in pro- 
portion as it is strong. The military men, Foch, Haig, and the 
rest, take, as is perhaps natural, no other view: the commercial: 
jingoes have never for a moment abandoned it. It is, therefore, 
for the peoples themselves to throw off the double yoke of 
Mammon and Mars, and insist upon their rulers making final and 
complete that peace for which they, have sacrificed so much. 


: It is a great point gained that the Allies in the 

A Premium Reply under notice do what is not con- 
Repentance. spicuously done in the Peace Treaty, viz., hold 
out a definite prospect of mitigation of sentence 

on good behaviour. They declare that “ it is their desire that the 
passions engendered by the war should die as soon as possible, 
and that all nations should share in the prosperity which comes 
from the honest supply of mutual needs. They wish that Ger- 
many shall enjoy this prosperity like the rest, though much of 
the fruit of it must necessarily go for many, years to come in 
making reparation to her neighbours for the damage she has 
done.”” Consequently they have modified the financial and 
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economic clauses of the treaty to this end, keeping the wings and 
talons of the German eagle clipped whilst feeding and fattening 
the German goose. They promise, too, to fix definitely in accord- 
ance with a German commission the amount of reparative 
damages which shall be exacted. Furthermore, whilst recog- 
nizing in the overthrow of the autocracy and the establishment 
of a German democratic republic “a great hope for peace and a 
new European order in the future,” they declare that, when that 
change shall have been proved permanent and that hope shall 
have been fulfilled, the German people will be admitted into the 
Society of Nations. These are their words: 

The Allied and Associated Powers believe that if the 
German people prove by their acts that they intend to fulfil 
the conditions of the Peace and that they have abandoned 
for ever those aggressive and estranging policies which 
caused the war, and have now become a people with whom 
it is possible to live in neighbourly good fellowship, the 
memories of the past years will speedily fade, and it will 
be possible at an early date to complete the League of 
Nations by the admission of Germany thereto. 

Our jingoes and Hun-haters have denounced these sentiments 
as savouring of weakness. To us they appear the merest common 
sense if peace is ever to be restored to the world. The Treaty is 
based upon the League of Nations, which provides machinery 
for all the necessary readjustment of its terms consequent on 
change of circumstances. It is the one item in that vast and 
complicated rearrangement which gives vitality and power of 
growth to the whole. If the Germans could qualify for it to- 
morrow, that would not be too soon to admit them. But it must 
be a regenerate Germany that enters, and the League, too, must 
be a League of regenerates. For that reason it is of great im- 
portance that the Allies specifically recognize “that acceptance 
by Germany of the terms laid down for her own disarmament 
will hasten a general reduction of armaments.” The world has 
had quite enough of that constant provocative of war, the Armed 
Peace. 


It may be taken as a sign of chivalrous loyalty 


The — towards their dethroned Kaiser or of secret 
arraigned. sympathy with the ideals he represents that the 


German spokesmen made a final protest against 
the clause in the Treaty, demanding the surrender of Wilhelm of 
Hohenzollern, to be tried by an International High Court “ for 
a supreme offence against international morality and the sanctity, 
of treaties.’’ In any case that protest was disregarded, and there 
is at least a chance that the principle of Divine Right, which 
Wilhelm, with much less excuse in these latter days than had 
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Charles I., upheld and proclaimed with such arrogance, will re- 
ceive in his condemnation its final overthrow. The Allies in 
1815 did not trouble to try Napoleon, who, to do him justice, 
alleged no right but that of the sword, and so the world missed 
the lesson it might have received from the arraignment of an 
“irresponsible” monarch. Now the most elementary justice de- 
mands that the man primarily responsible for the most wide- 
spread misery ever brought upon the human race should be called 
to account, not merely for the benefit of kings, for there are few 
left to profit by the lesson, but for the instruction of all re- 
sponsible statesmen. The issues of war and peace must always 
be in the hands of a few: it is for the good of those few that 
the Kaiser should and, please God, will be tried. “There will 
always be criminal States,”’ said Mr. Lloyd George, in Decem- 
ber, 1917—and he might have added, criminal statesmen,—* until 
the reward of international crime becomes too precarious to make 
it profitable, and the punishment of international crime becomes 
too sure to make it attractive.” The arraignment of ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm will hasten the approach of that ideal and re-establish 
more firmly the forgotten truth that no State and no Statesman is 
above the law. 
It is to be hoped that the future status of the 
ee hag of other members of the Teutonic alliance will 
Germany. be settled more speedily. Austria-Hungary, 
having lost its subject nationalities, has also 
lost its own identity. It will be difficult to exact reparation 
from a couple of starving States. The disarmament which has 
been imposed upon Germany may more easily be required of her 
former vassal, and from the peasant nation of Bulgaria, which. 
has made such a trade of war. As for the Turk, we are glad 
that the Powers seem still determined that he must quit Europe. 
Defenders of Islam still write to the Press, fearing, or feigning to 
fear, the effect upon the Mohammedan world of the abolition of 
the Turkish empire. The Mohammedan world have no concern 
save with the religious side of Islam, which no one proposes to 
touch. But Christian civilization is determined to end a mon- 
strous political tyranny which has never evolved into a decent 
government, which in its rule has alternated between apathy and 
massacre, which for long centuries has blighted the fairest and 
holiest regions of the earth. The Turk may still worship his 
God and revere his Prophet, and make his pilgrimages to Mecca. 
He may even rule himself in a limited region of Asia Minor. 
But his title to rule any other race is eternally, vitiated by the 
practices recalled by the one word, Armenia.* 
' Let any Christian tempted to sympathize with the “gentlemanly ” Turk 
read again Newman’s terrible indictment of the Osmanli tribe in his ‘* Lectures 
on the Turks,” 
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The impasse to which the adherents of Zionism 
The —— are reduced by the reluctance of many Jews to 
Stestem. return to the polity wherein their nationality 
was identified with their religion shows no signs 
of being removed. There are some fourteen million Jews in 
the world. Even if they all wanted to return to Palestine, that 
land which used to flow with milk and honey could not now sup- 
port a tithe of them. For Palestine is already inhabited, and it 
would be foolish and criminal to attempt to dispossess its pre- 
sent occupants. And although Jerusalem is the spiritual ceatre 
of Judaism, it is also the birthplace of Christianity, and cannot 
now be exclusively appropriated by the older religion. It was nota 
Jewish but a Christian Kingdom that the Saracens destroyed there 
some seven centuries ago, and it is not easy to see how a Jewish 
State could be set up in Palestine, with full dominion over the 
country, without infringing existing rights. The freeing of the 
country from the rule of the Turk will naturally result in the 
flocking thither of many Christians desirous of settling near the 
cradle of their faith. Jewry is likely to continue, as it now is, 
in a minority. As things are, the Jews occupy only one of the 
four quarters of Jerusalem, the rest is shared between Christians 
and Turks, and the Mosque of Omar in the Turkish quarter stands 
on the site of the Temple. It would seem that both because of 
the reluctance of many influential Jews, and because of existing 
conditions, the creation in Palestine of an independent Jewish 
State is not likely to come about. And that, considering the anti- 
Christian temper which the Zionists are developing, is not to be 
regretted, 


. The establishment of Peace will, no doubt, 

Can Profiteering jear the way for the working of many forces 
abolished ? hitherto impeded from setting about the re- 
generation of society. Some attempt will be 

made to render this land “a fit country for heroes to live in.” 
Hitherto the much-ado about housing, which question all re- 
formers from Royalty downwards recognize as a key-problem 
to the solution of many others, has had no apparent result. Some- 
thing is in the way—cost of materials, lack of skilled labour, 
profiteering, apathy of local bodies, miles of red-tape—and many 
heroes have meanwhile to go back to their slums. Coincident 
with the removal of control from many commodities and the 
diminution of the excess-profits tax, there has been a further 
outburst of profiteering. Profiteering is trade without morality: 
it bears the same relation to economics as Prussianism does to 
politics: it is the pursuit of individual interest to the entire dis- 
regard of the interests of other individuals or of the whole. If 
conscience does not check it, it can be kept within bounds only 
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by external law, and law at best, as even “ Dora" knows, is a 
clumsy and ineffective instrument. Still, it would seem that the 
time is approaching when a legal limitation of profits will be found 
the only way. of preventing that unfair distribution of the 
country’s wealth which is at the root of our social unrest. It 
is not too much to say that the old doctrine, taught by, Christian 
economists, of the “ fair price,” #.e., a sum which bears a direct 
and reasonable proportion to the cost of production, is frankly 
abandoned in the commercial world. “ Fleece the consumer” is 
the current motto. “If you cannot get a monopoly or form a 
corner, then combine with your competitors, squeeze out the small 
dealer, cause an artificial scarcity and force up prices.” In 
Christian times such exploiters of human needs were hanged or 
otherwise discouraged; now, everything is done according to 
law, for the law has in many cases been made by those who stand 
to profit by it. The Legislature is fettered by its own constitu- 
tion. Not long ago a Committee on “ Trusts and Combines ” ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction reported— 


The British Iron and Steel Trade is now practically one 
firm. The Textile Trades are “ringed” right through from 
bottom to top in a worse way, for the extra profits are added 
each time till we come to 300 per cent profits in the wool 
trade. . . . The building trade is full of combines; there 
is a ring in cement; there are agreed prices in bricks, ar- 
rangements between manufacturers as to the cost of such 
things as castings, water gutters, baths, etc.! 


And the same Report calls attention to the first rule of a cer- 
tain Building Association, which runs: “The object which the 
Association has in view is that of raising and keeping up the 
price to the buyer of goods and articles made or supplied by its 
members.” 

Some day a Government may be found with courage to secure 
that such a predatory object so shamelessly, avowed shall be a 
violation of statute law. 


Unfortunately the present Government rather 

eouiaees Tax ads and abets extortion of this kind than at- 
sevived. tempts to prevent or cure it. Our readers will 
notice that with the present issue our journal is 

making some approach to its former size. It can do so because 
of the fall in the price of paper: it cannot do more because the 
price of paper is still greatly above the pre-war figure and be- 
cause this price is largely artificial, maintained by the Govern- 
ment’s action in excluding from the market imported foreign- 
made paper. There is no concealment about it: the Controller 


1 Quoted in The Catholic Citizen, June, 1919. 
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says that unless cheap imports are excluded, the paper-makers 
in this country will lose their profits, mills will close and unem- 
ployment increase. That seems on the surface a plausible excuse, 
but it will not stand examination. Surely, no industry which 
foreign competition would injure should be protected unless its 
maintenance is in some way of great importance to the community 
at large. We may grant that British paper-manufacturers will 
suffer under free foreign competition, although this was not the 
case before the war, but the community as a whole will greatly, 
benefit, especially all the industries, the press amongst them, 
into which paper enters as raw material. As it is, consumers, in- 
cluding readers of THE MONTH, are charged more all over the 
country for the benefit of a few firms and their work-folk. The 
Government is playing the game of the paper-making combine 
and joining with it to defraud the public. This is another form 
of the newspaper tax which our ancestors considered such a bar 
to progress. Under our present system, if any industry has a 
“pull” of any sort upon the Government, or upon the bureaucrats 
who administer the law, it can secure the means of levying an 
unfair price. When this happens in regard to food for the body 
there is a public clamour, but in the matter of food for the mind, 
of which paper is a material ingredient, the public is more 
patient. But there are signs of a long-overdue revolt, and the 
formation of bodies like the Middle Class League and the 
People’s League, to represent the interests of the consumer 
and to safeguard the public against exploitation, leads one to 
hope that the State may at last be taught that its duty is to 
the community and not to any section. 


No one, we suppose, ever hoped that the fight 


= - for international justice would kindle a zeal 
Geeoves. for honest dealing in the sordid heart of 


Mammon, In this, as in other wars, men tried 
to trade with the enemy and took advantage of national needs to 
increase their private gains. But it was hoped, reasonably enough, 
that public morality would be permanently improved by war's 
visitation with its tale of heroism and toll of bereavement, that 
many of the indifferent and thoughtless would “find religion” 
and acknowledge their responsibility to their Maker. These 
hopes have not been visibly fulfilled. Life has slipped back into 
its old grooves, no better but rather worse than it was, because 
of the freedom of manners induced by war conditions and the 
progressive decline of faith in the supernatural, amidst a com- 
munity cut off from the definite teaching and supporting grace 
transmitted by the Catholic Church. Divorce, a sure sign of 
social decadence, is on the increase and people are planning to 
make it more frequent. Freak religions, Spiritualism, and 
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various forms of superstition abound. The salacious-novelist and 
playwright flaunt their wares unrebuked, or at least unchecked. 
As an article in this issue shows, the Eugenists are making every 
effort to capture the Department of Health and to force their 
abominations upon the public under cover of law. Newspaper 
placards, which indicate the public taste, are concerned with 
little more serious than racing and cricket, varied with crime. All 
this is the scum which floats on the surface of society and need 
not indicate wholesale or hopeless corruption, but the upshot is 
that the main lesson of the war—the need of rebaptizing civiliza- 
tion—has been very imperfectly learned by an irreligious genera- 
tion. All the more reason for those who have learnt the need 
energetically to combine to supply it. 


When commenting on the “ Bowman” case in 
A 1917, wherein it was legally decided that be- 

Great Wrong ? é bse 
Righted. quests to the Rationalist Press Association, a 
Society which exists to overthrow religion, 
were good, we expressed the hope that the iniquitous decision in 
accordance with which for many generations bequests for Re- 
quiem Masses have been declared void, would be speedily re- 
vised. That happy result has come about sooner than we dared 
to expect. On June 3rd the Lord Chancellor, in his religious, or, 
‘ rather, in his political capacity, a bitter Protestant, delivered an 
historic judgment, reversing the hitherto accepted view of English 
law and bringing it into harmony with that which holds force 
in Ireland, the Colonies, and the United States. Three of his 
four assessors concurred in this judgment, and thus one of the 
few remaining Catholic disabilities has been definitely removed. 
Though Catholics had some reason to complain of Lord Birken- 
head’s attitude regarding their faith while he was still Mr. F. E. 
Smith, they will gladly forget these past expressions of bigotry 
in view of the considerable service he has done them by this de- 
cision, which has no doubt exposed him to the denunciation of 
the Protestant gutter-press. A survey of the arguments against 
the old anti-Catholic judgment, as detailed in the exceedingly 
able address of that eminent K.C., Mr. Frank Russell, shows on 
what flimsy grounds it really rested, and how Judge after Judge 
allowed Protestant prejudice to blind him to its weakness. A 
temporising writer in 7he Times (June 4th), whilst unable to 
deny that the judgment is “in accordance with the principles of 
toleration and religious liberty,” takes exception to the method— 
judicial pronouncement rather than legislation—by which the just 
view was asserted. The whole point is that it was on an unsound 
judicial pronouncement, not on legislation, that the “law” now 
reversed was based,and surely what a Judge has made a Judge can 
unmake. The strange doctrine, quoted from Lard Herschell, that 
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it is sometimes better not to disturb an existing doctrine, ‘whether 
it rests upon a sound basis or not,” shows how modern legalists 
like the Pharisees of old are apt to traverse morality by their 
pedantry. As law is essentially, as St. Thomas defines it, “an 
ordinance of reason,” it should be the delight of lawyers to 
supply a rational basis to any, law that lacks it and not, out of 
deference to old authorities, to perpetuate injustice. If the law, 
as is certainly the case, is not always common sense, it should be 
the business of lawyers to rescue it from that reproach. Because 
Lord Cottenham went wrong eighty-four years ago in making 
bad law, that is no reason why Lord Birkenhead, to save his 
Lordship’s reputation, should go wrong to-day. 

As for turning to the legislature for redress of a Catholic 
grievance, 7e Times writer, if he had any recollection of the 
history of the abolition of the blasphemous “ Royal Declaration,” 
must have had his tongue in his cheek when he suggested that as 
the proper course. The suggestion in the present case is doubly, 
absurd, for the legislature, in passing the Catholic Relief Act 
in 1829, had already legalised bequests for Masses for the Dead, 
only a prejudiced judiciary did not realize the fact. 


The Catholic body, as well as all who care for 


oe religious education, has had another cause for 
broken at last. COMgratulation during the past month in the 


substantial removal of those infamous Articles, 
by which a former Secretary of Education, Mr. McKenna, sought 
to do by administration what he was afraid to attempt by law, 
viz., refuse Government aid to Secondary Schools except on con- 
ditions repugnant to conscience. Mr. McKenna’s recent rejection 
by his constituents and his consequent disappearance from public 
life, is small compensation for the terrible handicap which for 
years has pressed upon Catholics on account of these regulations. 
The evil that this man did lived too long after the accidents of 
politics had made him harmless. It has taken Mr. Fisher, the 
present Minister, all his time, assisted by the pressure which the 
Catholics of the North know so well how to apply, and in teeth of . 
a petition from a band of benighted Cliffordites, to persuade his 
Department of the wisdom and justice of abolishing those crip- 
pling Regulations. We trust that now many more Catholics will 
come forward to join a profession which is not only noble on its 
own account, but is at last becoming recognized and recompensed 
at its true value. It is a truism, but often overlooked, that the 
future of Catholicism here depends on the Catholic boys and 
girls now at school, and //ejr religious training depends even 
more upon the teachers, acting é# loco parentum, than upon the 
Church. 

It is gratifying to find that true view of education which de- 
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mands that religion should form its foundation and inspire its 
atmosphere, and for which Catholics have fought so long and so 
bravely, is becoming more widely accepted. The recent out- 
spoken support of this view, voiced by Lord Haldane,' himself 
an ex-Minister of Education, leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of clearness and emphasis: “The State had no business 
to put a boy or girl compulsorily into an atmosphere which was 
antagonistic to that [he means, the faith] of the parent. Religious 
teaching must be founded on a definite doctrine,” and so on— 
familiar truths to us but diametrically opposed to the views of 
Dr. Clifford and the folk that believe the child belongs to the 
State. 

In this connection we may mention and welcome what promises 
to be a very useful educational monthly, 74e Sower, the first 
number of which appeared in June (Shakespeare Press, Hinckley 
Street, Birmingham: price per annum, 4s. 6d.: single copies, 
44d. post free: obtainable only by post). It is intended to be 
a rallying point for Catholic educationists and an arena in which 
to debate their theories. The first number is a very strong one, and 
contains important articles from the Bishops of Northampton and 
of Salford, Monsignor Brown, Canon Driscoll, Mr. W. Merrick, 
and others, besides useful editorial notes and comments. We 
trust that, as it fulfils much the same function as the late Crucible, 
it will meet with better support, especially in convent schools, 
than that able magazine did. 


. Surely if slowly the “blessed Reformation” 
— of the legend is crumbling. No educated man could 
‘ormation , , 
Legend. now write, as did that old pseudo - prophet 
Carlyle, to the delight of his generation, that 
the dilemma that confronted Europe in the sixteenth century 
was— Am I to sink ever lower in falsehood, stagnant putrescence, 
loathsome accursed death; or, with whatever paroxysm, to cast 
the falsehood out of me and live?” Earlier in the war occurred 
the quater-centenary of Luther, but Luther's views and practices 
were found to be too startlingly like those of the modern Hun 
to be commemorated, and the celebrations were a slump, not, 
however, before the Archbishop of Canterbury had committed 
himself to an official eulogy of the Reformation, on which we 
commented at the time? and now need say no more. Although 
Dr. Littledale in a burst of candour had characterized the Re- 
formers en masse as “a set of unredeemed ruffians,” official 
Anglicanism, at any rate before the “ Continuity " myth was in- 
vented, has always felt obliged to stand up for the Reformation. 
The legendary view, born of polemic needs, has been well ex- 


1 Address to an Anglican Educational Association at Sheffield, June 11. 
* See Tue Month, Dec. 1917, p. 561. 
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pressed by Dean Wace, author of Firs? Principles of the Reforma- 
tion, who writes that there arose “a burst of new life wherever 
the Reformation was adopted, alike in national energies, in litera- 
ture, in all social developments, in natural science,” the inference 
being that the old Faith put shackles upon all these good things. 
It is a sign of the times, and consonant with their spirit, that an 
Anglican Archdeacon should lately have set. himself to show that 
the exact contrary to Wace’s claims came about in the land whence 
the Reformation sprang. The German and his religion are now 
seen as they are and were; not viewed through a veil of senti- 
mental Teutonism such as clogged the vision of Carlyle. That is 
some gain, but an endeavour should be also made to see the 
English reformers as they were and to appraise rightly the effect 
upon the nation of the breach from Rome. In such a task the 
Archdeacon would find much help from members of his own 
Communion—from Dr. Jessop, Dr. Gardner, G. K. Chesterton, 
and from many writers on social topics, such as Hyndman, Penty, 
and Ashley, who have the light to see that, in so far as the Re- 
formation affected secular energies at all, it was to their detri- 
ment, and that the breach with Catholic tradition, besides in- 
calculable spiritual loss, meant tyranny in the State, confusion 
in philosophy, slavery in industry, chaos in morality, slackness 
in education, disorder in the home. The most cheering thing 
about the present-day outlook is the discrediting of the Reforma- 
tion: if that goes far enough to let the modern mind conceive a 
true view of the past, there is some hope that it may attain a true 
view of the present. Sir William Osler spoke more truly than 
perhaps he knew when he said ? that the first step in reconstruc- 
tion was to get rid of “the hardened heart and the lie in the 
soul,” but the latter obstacle dates from this country’s denial of 
the divine character of the Catholic Church. 


All the Erastians in the country, headed by 

= The Times and the Bishops of Carlisle, Man- 
Anglicanism. chester, and Hereford are up in arms against 
the attempt being made by the Church of 

England “as by law established” to shake off the heavy hand 
of the State. The “ Enabling Bill,” which will do something to 
secure this, is still under debate in the Lords, and its prospects 
are not bright even there. Prominent Nonconformists are taking 
a lively interest in the question. What seems to trouble them is 
the prospect of Anglicanism getting something of their freedom 
without relinquishing its own privileges. Those privileges are 
due to the State, of which each group of citizens forms a part. 


1 See ‘Some Results of the Reformation in Germany,” by the Archdeacon of 
Aston, in The Church Quarterly Review for April, 1919. 
2 Address to the Classical Association, May, 1919. 
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This particular group is naturally unwilling that the State should 
part with its control and yet allow the privileges to remain, and 
it is hard to deny them some voice in the matter. A National 
Church is necessarily exposed to these inconveniences. Dean Wace 
of Canterbury sympathizes with the Nonconformists. He would 
not even deny them the Church franchise, for the quaint reason 
that they “ have a great interest, both present and historic, in the, 
Church. The parish churches and cathedrals, and the services 
held in them, have an immense influence on the religious life of 
our people as a whole; and the families of Nonconformists are 
much concerned in the influence exerted by a parish clergyman.” 
Therefore they should have a voice as to how that influence 
should be exerted. In reiterated leaders 7he Times preaches 
the same doctrine. The proposed Church Assembly “ would al- 
most certainly be pressed to adopt measures which would tend 
to narrow the basis of the Church of England and, by giving it a 
denominational rather than a national character, deprive two- 
thirds of the citizens of the country of rights which are secured 
to them by the present conditions of the Establishment." The 
chief of these rights is, of course, the right to claim Church mem- 
bership whilst rejecting any creedal test. Zhe 7imes would 
deny to the State Church what every secular association, however 
humble, possesses, the right to define conditions of membership: 
to define would be to become “ denominational,’ which harm- 
less epithet seems latterly to have taken on the sinister tinge be- 
longing to “ clerical" and “sectarian.” Zhe Times leaders and 
correspondence on this Anglican question justifies the extreme 
restiveness perceptible amongst religious-minded English church- 
men, which culminates in the wild ebullitions of “ The Catholic 
Crusade." Whether age can wither Anglicanism or not remains 
to be seen, but certainly custom cannot stale her infinite variety. 


The absence nearly everywhere of definite re- 


“ae ligious beliefs, giving fixed moral standards, is 
Error. especially noticeable in current literary criti- 


cism whehever it touches upon ethics. To read 
such criticism profitably, one has first to determine the moral 
standpoint of the author, and that is not always easy. In signed 
criticism one may chance to know the writer's general philosophy : 
we know how to take the dicta of Wells or Conan Doyle or Joseph 
M‘Cabe,or,in another category,of G.K.Chesterton ; but in the case 
of unsigned articles one has to do one’s best by means of chance 
references to the writer’s standards. One thing is unfortunately 


1 «*The Enabling Bill ” Times, June 18, 1919. On June 14, this same journal 
vigorously defended the appointment of Anglican Bishops by the Prime 
Minister ‘‘ directly responsible to the nation ,"’ as just as likely to secure good 
Bishops as any other system ! 
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too clear, viz., the almost universal absence of Christian belief 
discernible in non-Catholic literary journals. Modernism, which 
connotes the denial of the power of reaching any ultimate religious 
truth, is rampant everywhere. Each writer has his own explana- 
tion of the cosmos, which possibly is not the same as that he had 
yesterday. It would seem that these minds cannot appreciate 
or retain spiritual truth: they have lost the sense of logic and 
consistency: having no foundation, they have never been able to 
build. Prejudices they have in plenty, convictions they have 
never tested, beliefs they have never analysed, which, as the 
mind must have some fixed fulcrum to operate at all, they cling 
to by a sort of instinct. But acknowledgment of God's creator- 
hood and man’s responsibility, acceptance as final of Christ's 
revelation—there is little trace of these fundamental verities in 
the minds of our modern critics. A month or so ago we were 
invited by a writer in the Atheneum to consider the immense 
debt we owe to —Anatole France, that blasphemous French 
atheist whose works have been scattering moral poison for the 
last two generations. Dr. C. Mercier,in a book on “Crime and 
Criminals,” says that the “only basis of morality is esprit de 
corps": he too rules out God. Miss Petre, in “ State Morality 
and a League of Nations,” would withdraw politics, partly at 
least, from the moral law, advancing the theory “that politics 
have their own field of action and that political morality is indeed 
a form of morality, but is not coextensive or coprofound with 
human morality "—a doctrine only a degree less vicious than 
that practised by the Prussian. The Saturday Review: mixes 
truth with falsehood in the following fashion (italics ours): “ All 
peaceful and civilized societies have been supported by two pillars 
or buttresses, spiritual authority, and the sentiment of deference 
jor the possessors of property, or education, or rank, heriditary 
or official." ‘“ Deference for the possessors of property"! This 
is hardly in harmony with the attitude of Him who cried “ Woe 
to you rich!” and told the “ possessors of property’ of His time 
a home-truth about the needle’s eye. And so one might take up 
book after book and journal after journal, and light upon count- 
less instances of error, social, ethical, and religious, offered to 
the public in lieu of truth. Our Catholic antidotal magazine, when 
it comes into being, will not fail for lack of material. 


Catalin So abundant and forcible have been the 
~o apologias of the Papal attitude during the war 

the War. that those who still find fault with it write 
themselves down as either malicious or ig- 

norant. It is to be hoped that Cardinal Mercier's recent declara- 


1 March 29; first article. 
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tion of the Pope’s active sympathy with violated Belgium will 
still the tongues even of the former class who say the Holy Father 
condoned that monstrous wrong. But the Pope is assailed only 
because he is the Head of Catholicism: /¢here is the enemy 
which the world is always on the look out to injure. After the 
Caporetto disaster the anti-clericals everywhere ascribed it to 
Catholic disaffection.t It is perhaps worth while noting that 
G. M. Trevelyan, an anti-clerical in his degree, who was on the 
spot serving with the Red Cross, has a chapter “ Caporetto and 
the Retreat” in his recent book— Scenes from /taly’s War,— 
in which he lays the blame for the débdacle on the Socialist 
soldiers from Turin, who openly announced that they intended 
to desertion the first opportunity. But our press, which is so keen 
to pick up rumours that reflect on Catholics, never apparently 
heard of that open announcement. 
THE EDITOR. 
* See, for instance, the Times “ History of the War," Vol. XV. p. 406, sqq. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
** Genesis” and Evolution [T. J. Agius, S.J.,in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
June, 1919, p. 441]. ; 
Gospels, Credibility of [Dr. Arendzen in Catholic Gazette, May, 1919]. 
Scholasticism, The Return to [L. Roure in Z¢udes, June 20, 1919, p. 724]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Morality and “ Birth-control” [Agnes Mott in Unzverse, June 27, 
1919, p. 13]. 

Education : Scope of Recent Amendments of Secondary School Regu- 
lations [ 7ad/ez, June 21, 1919, p. 818). 

Masses for the Dead, Legality established [Tad/et, June 7, 1919, pp. 692, 
703: Universe, June 6]. 

Parental Rights denied by State [Mgr. Provost Brown in 7he Sower, 
June, 1919, 5]. 

Spiritualism: the credibility of the “ New Revelation” [Dr. Downey in 
Catholic Gazette, May, 1919, - 95]. 

Theosophical Tactics [E. Cowell in Montz, July, 1919, p. 57]. 

Turks, the enemy of Christian Civilization [Canon Barry in 7ad/et, June 
28, 1919, p. 796]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Chartres, Our Lady of [7he Queen’s Work, June, 1919, p. 156]. 

Nua-Teachers and University Degrees [Canon Driscoll in The Sower, 
June, 1919, p. 16]. 

Public Health Act, Moral Dangers of [H. Robbins in Month, July, 1919, 
p.1 
Siematieation Phenomena of [H. Thurston in J/on/h, July, 1919, p. 39]-. 
Women and the Priesthood [S. F. Smith in AM/onth, July, 1919, p. 24]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF IDEALS!’ 


ROFESSOR BARTON PERRY, of Harvard, follows up a 
book he wrote in 1912 on Present Philosophical Tendencies with 
another, which in some sort is a sequel to it, on the Present Conflict of 
Ideals, which he further describes in a sub-title as “a study of the 
philosophical background of the present war.” He follows in it the 
order of subjects of the former work, but explains in his short 
Preface that whilst there he dealt with technicalities and funda- 
mentals, here he has dealt with the moral, emotional, political and 
religiousimplications. It is a useful idea thus to bring together within 
the reasonable compass of a single volume such conflicting ideals as 
those of materialism, with its emotional adjunct of pessimism, 
the cult of “science” and revolt against tradition of all kinds, the 
science of man with its comparative ethics and psychologism and 
its cult of sensibility, the ideals of socialism in its chief forms, 
philanthropic and militant, evolution Spencerian and Darwinian, 
the Gospel of Nietsche, phenomenalism and panpsychism, per- 
sonal and absolute idealism, the absolute conception of the State, 
anti-intellectualism and voluntarism, monism and pluralism, the 
gospel of action and movement, the practical philosophy of Bergson 
and the new realism. And to these notions which are in the air, 
drawing on the experiences of the Great War which had not 
occurred when he wrote before, he has added chapters on the philo- 
sophy of nationalism, with sections on German, French, British and 
American national traits. 

But, though the author does a service which will be welcome to 
many by thus describing for them the primary notions and methods 
of so many systems as to which one requires to have some know- 
ledge if one is to thread one’s way through the mazes of modern 
speculation, it cannot be said that he is equally good as a guide 
in enabling one to make up one’s mind about the various theories. 
His readers will get from his sections some rudimentary knowledge 
of what the terms explained mean but very little more, very little 
to enable them to form for themselves a rational judgment of what 
is true and convincing about them. Take, for instance, what he 
says about the respective merits of intellectualism and anti-intellec- 
tualism, two terms much in vogue just now. He gives a certain 
amount as to what they mean, and the three degrees into which 
anti-intellectualists can be divided in proportion as they go less 


a By Ralpb Barton Perry. London: Longmans. Pp. xiii. 550. Price, 
16s. net. 
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far or further in the depreciation of the intellect. The general 
idea is that intellect is not a faculty of knowing which can carry 
you very far, or on which you can place much reliance, or even 
one on whose verdicts you can afford to live. It cannot know 
particular facts as the senses can; it cannot, with the abstraction 
and indirection to which its nature compels it, reach the deeper 
reality but must be superseded by feeling, ecstasy, intuition, or 
some other mode of immediate insight. This is, no doubt, a 
mode of criticism which has become fashionable all of a sudden, 
but there is singularly little in it, and at least the author should 
have indicated what anyone who understands what the intellect is 
and the part it plays in human life would oppose to this new- 
fangled notion. Intellectualism does not claim to suppress the use 
of other faculties, whether of sense or will, but to work with them, 
and in view of its superior powers to rule over them and apply 
them. For instance, it is true it does not form concepts of 
individual objects, but it can apply the senses to these and inter- 
pret them in the light of its own universal concepts, and thence 
draw inferences from the facts as set before it by eyes and ears. 
And similarly of its relation to the will and co-operation with it. 
Whilst the intellect and perceptive senses, each in its own order, are 
faculties that know, the will does not know but feels attractions 
and repulsions in regard to the objects set before it by mind and 
perceptive senses. This is a very fundamental point in all reason- 
able psychology, but is what the class of people who call themselves 
anti-intellectualists and voluntaryists never seem to grasp. 

One could take other illustrations of the same defect in this 
book, but this must suffice. We may, however, animadvert on the 
difference between the author’s capacity to deal with his subject 
when he comments on points of abstruse philosophy or on 
matters which touch more closely the concrete ¢.g., on the diverse 
forms of Socialism or on the diverse traits of Nationalism among 
Germans, French, British or Americans, we may not always 
agree with the preferences he shows, but he is clear and informing, 
and in regard to these subjects particularly he is a writer to be 
consulted as to the opinions and aims that are struggling for the 
mastery in our modern society. 





2—LATIN INSCRIPTIONS? 


HE excellence of the aids of every description now pro- 
vided for students must often inspire those whose days of 
pupilage are long past with a feeling of regret that their own coming 
into the world was not postponed by a few decades until the 
| Latin Epigraphy. An Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. 


By Sir John Edwin Sandys. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Pp. xxiv. 324. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1919. 
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conditions for acquiring knowledge were better matured. Bearing 
in mind the apparatus which is available in every modern 
reference library of moderate dimensions and contrasting it with 
the very slender provision made for learners half a century ago, 
the sense of handicap and disadvantage comes home very strongly 
to those whose years unpleasantly remind them that they can 
never go to school again. It is not that one grudges the younger 
generation their opportunities, but one feels that with better 
instruments within reach so much more might have been 
accomplished in the same time. It is the specialist, intent upon 
some limited field of research, who benefits more particularly 
by the industry of his forerunners when their acquisitions 
have been classified and digested in a form which renders 
them accessible to every one. Such a book, then, as the 
manual before us, in which Sir John E. Sandys, the Public Orator 
of the University of Cambridge, provides unlearned readers with 
an ‘Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions,’’ may be 
compared with the system of railways or of canals in a great 
agricultural province. It is an organization by which the produce 
is brought from remote distances to the door of the consumer 
in a readily available form. Sir John’s handbook is fairly compre- 
hensive, conveniently arranged, clearly written, well indexed, and— 
if a protest be permitted as to the scale of some of the repro- 
ductions, which are too minute for any but the best eyesight— 
well and fully illustrated. There is an excellent selection pro- 
vided of historical inscriptions, notably in the first place a 
revised text of the famous es geste divi Augusti, there is a 
very suggestive chapter on “ Latin Inscriptions in Classical 
authors,” which is, we think, a novel feature in works of this 
kind, there is an immense amount of condensed information 
about the Latin alphabet, there is a section devoted to public 
works which deals with such matters as bridges, arches, aque- 
ducts, roads and milestones, there is a full table of abbreviations, 
an excellent short bibliography, and there are a number of other 
matters dealt with which, as they more obviously belong to the 
programme of such a manual, we need not Specify in detail. We 
might perhaps have expected a little more to be said about 
Christian epigraphy, but probably Sir John has been reminded that 
a translation of Professor Marucchi’s Handbook on this special 
subject has already been brought out by the same publishers. The 
book is not bulky, and there are many other matters that might no 
doubt have been included. Perhaps we are most inclined to 
regret the absence of any notice of those calendars which contain 
an indication of the Roman eight days week (the nundine) side by 
side with the Jewish seven days period introduced into the 
Empire before the second century after Christ. A section of 
the Fasti Sabini would have supplied an example. 
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3—JOHN AYSCOUGH’S WAR LETTERS! 


EADERS of Fernando will have no difficulty in recalling 

the lovable picture of the hero’s mother, sketched with so 

sure and sympathetic a hand and testifying to an unbounded affec- 
tion and reverence, blossoming and bearing fruit in a peculiarly 
sensitive nature, That little elegy of filial and maternal love re- 
ceives a fuller if more prosaic treatment in the letters which 
Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, C.F., sent to his mother from France 
and Flanders almost daily whilst he was on active service, and 
are now selected and edited with an Introduction by his cousin. 
The Introduction gives enough of the family history of the famous 
author and his mother to show in what a unique relation they 
stood to one another, and serves incidentally to show how he 
acquired the varied knowledge of foreign countries and manners 
so remarkable in his books. In the letters whereby the devoted son 
strove to mitigate the separation, which at the age of 85 years the 
exigencies of war had caused his mother to suffer, we find what 
we may call the “studies” for many of the charming and touching 
vignettes elaborated in French Windows. The observant eye of 
the writer and his indefatigable pen collected from the stirring 
experiences of the Front whatever might interest the patient heart 
athome. Many reflections convey to us much light as to his own 
tastes, his sense of humour is always alive to see the bright side 
of things, he meets a great variety of interesting people and 
tells, as he had a right to do to one so interested, of the marks of 
appreciation which he constantly met. We feel convinced that 
this large and intimate book will have a parallel success with 
that of French Windows, itself one of the best books of the war. 


4—CHRISTIAN ORIGINS? 


MONG the most important Christian works of the early 
Church are that of St. Ambrose “On the Mysteries” and the 
Treatise on the Sacraments. The translation by Mr. T. Thompson, 
which Dr. Srawley has just edited with introduction and notes, is a 
careful and scholarly piece of work. As is well known, these two 
treatises give a very full treatment of the Sacraments of Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Holy Eucharist, teach transubstantiation in the 
clearest terms, and give some portion of the liturgy of the Mass. 
In Bk. IV. ch. vi. of the Treatise on the Sacraments is quoted in full 
* John Ayscough’s Letters to his Mother, 1914—1916, edited with an 
Introduction by Frank Bickerstaffe-Drew. London : Chatto and Windus. 
Pp. xvi. 323. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

* St. Ambrose “On the Mysteries,” and the treatise “On the Sacraments,” by 
an unknown author. Tramslated by T. Thompson, B.D.: edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. H. Srawley, D.D., London: S.P.C.K., Pp. 
143. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1919. 
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the prayer which corresponds to the Anamnesis of the Roman 
Canon and contains the words: “ offerimus tibi hanc immaculatam 
hostiam, rationabilem hostiam, incruentam hostiam.” Now the 
word /ostia has only one meaning, ‘victim’ or ‘sacrifice,’ as a 
glance at any Latin dictionary will show, and therefore it is a bad 
blunder to translate this : ‘‘ we offer to Thee this spotless offering, 
reasonable offering, unbloody offering.” The seriousness of the 
blunder becomes apparent where the mistranslation is made the 
text of remarks (p. xxxix.) implying that the “ primitive simplicity” 
of the language here used does not give full expression to the 
conception of the Eucharist as a sacrifice. Further, a passage 
that is less clear must be understood in the light of preceding 
teaching, especially when that is absolutely clear. Now Dr. 
Srawley admits in a note on Bk. VI.ch. i. that the author of the 
De Sacramentis “has hitherto expressed himself in such realistic 
terms as to the conversion of the elements into the Body and 
Blood of Christ,” and he should therefore understand the author's 
words in this chapter in the sense he has already explained so very 
clearly and at such length, unless the words will admit only one sense 
and that a different one. But when he says ‘‘ Thou receivest the Sacra- 
ment in a similitude, but truly obtainest the grace and virtue of the 
nature,” he is merely giving the reason why our Lord instituted 
the Sacrament of His Body and Blood under the form or figure 
or species of bread and wine, lest, in his own words, men should 
feel “‘a shrinking from actual blood.” And therefore this sentence, 
so far from being at variance with his previous teaching on tran- 
substantiation, implies that the Blood is actually present in the 
Sacrament, but invisible to man because under the “ similitude” 
or appearance of wine. Dr. Srawley’s inferences, as regards this 
point, are not correct nor fair. 


s5—HOPES FOR ENGLISH RELIGION! 


INCE this new volume was published the author, Dr. Figgis, 

has been taken away from this life. The rule de mortuis nil 
nist bonum, though so sacred for a well-disposed reviewer, has 
hardly any application in this case, for though Dr. Figgis was 
somewhat borné in his treatment of Catholic subjects and did not 
convey the impression that he had acquired any solid knowledge 
on the subject, fond as he was of laying down the law concerning 
it, he was always a genial critic on this as on other subjects and 
had the desire to see and allow for both sides in regard to any 
controverted topic. His criticism generally we should describe 
as not always sound but usually stimulating, sustained too, not 


1 By John Neville Figgis, D.D. London: Longmans. Pp. viii. 202. 
Price, 6s. 6d. net. 1919. 
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indeed by much theological knowledge, but by a considerable 
acquaintance with modern literature and modern theorizing. 

Ip the present volume we have four or five sets of recently 
preached sermons, one of them of University sermons preached 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The title he has given to the volume 
testifies to the leading idea that was in his mind throughout, the 
hope for English religion, by which he means religion in England, 
under the stress of modern conditions which are certainly not on 
the whole favourable. It is rather difficult to state in a short 
word what he deems to be the extent and character of these 
hopes, but perhaps we may refer to his University sermon on the 
Church and the Future as giving something like a comprehensive 
account of them. Religion is a fact, he says, and here we agree 
with him. It is “a feature of life which can no more be des- 
troyed by argument than falling in love can be killed by eugenics. 
But unbelief is tending to organize itself like a Church and is anti- 
Christian more than non-Christian, nor is there rational foundation 
for the anticipation that in the decay of dogmatic belief ethical 
ideals will be none the less persistently retained. They will not— 
what will happen will be that the conventional religion so dear to 
the Victorian age with all its compromises will die out, for the 
younger generation which is now coming back from the war will 
want either more Christianity or less, but will never again be content 
to slake their souls’ thirst with the weak tea of respectable choristers’ 
Anglicanism.” Those drawn in this way to Christianity will be 
fewer in numbers, but they will be more thorough and Dr. Figgis 
thinks they will be especially drawn to mysticism—understanding 
the term to signify a mighty inward experience of immediate 
knowledge, not confined to Christians even, for Plotinus had it, 
but needing the control of the Christian faith to keep it from drifting 
into extravagance ; and to asceticism which is a “ dying to live” 
comparable with the war-cry: ‘‘Who dies if England lives? ’’ Weare 
to be understood to give this as the author's estimate of the future 
before the country. Naturally our own will differ much from it, 

After a sermon on “ Our debt to Rome” comes anther on our 
“difference from Rome.” We do not want to criticize it now 
except as to one point, which illustrates the defect so notice- 
able in all Dr. Figgis’s references to Catholicism, the defect of 
speaking on it with such a lack of information and reflection. 
“The Petrine texts, it is said, are a proof that He gave this power 
[i.e. authority over His Church] to St. Peter, and therefore to his 
successors. Are they a proof? Read the text over for yourself, 
and see whether that explanation would naturally occur. I think 
that no one would have been more astonished than St. Peter if he 
could have been at the Vatican Council. ... Do you suppose 
that Pope Zosimus, and, Vigilius, Liberius, or Honorius, believed 
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in this power? . .”.. Who that had any but the most superficial 
acquaintance with the exegesis and history of these passages and 
incidents could pursue in a candid spirit this off-hand method of 
shelving the question in opposition to innumerable Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers who have seen the necessity of dealing with 
it carefully and laboriously ? 


6—THE PEOPLE'S FAITH IN THE TIME OF 
WYCLIF ! 


HIS is the Thirlwall Essay for 1917. Its object is accurately 

described by the title, and the author treats it under several 
headings, such as, how Christianity was taught in the fourteenth 
century, what did the average man know of Christianity, how far 
was his Christianity compromised by superstitions, to what extent 
did his religion mould his every-day life, what was the attitude in 
those days of the popular mind towards the three problems of 
poverty, free will, and prayer, which then agitated it. The author 
tries by manifold quotations to make the people of those days 
speak for themselves, which is a good plan, though perhaps, as he 
is writing for ordinary readers, not for Anglo-Saxon scholars, he 
would have done well to modernize somewhat the vocabulary 
and spelling of his citations. He tries also to be impartial and to 
illustrate the diverse aspects that present themselves of the 
different points, though here he is often at fault through want of 
familiarity with Catholic doctrines and modes of acting. Illustra- 
tions of this shortcoming can be gathered from every page, but 
one or two must be cited as specimens.. On p. 7, he tells his 
readers that “ according to one school of opinion it was unnecessary 
for the congregation to know what was being said at Mass. The 
liturgy was a sort of magic which could not fail to benefit the 
hearers, whether they understood it or not. . . . It seemed that the 
priest was satisfied so long as the charm served to produce Mass- 
pennies.” Here he is all astray as any Catholic reader, educated 
or uneducated, will see for himself without needing to be told. 
But his desire to be fair comes in when presently he adds, “‘ The 
mere existence of the Lay Folk’s Mass Book is sufficient to show 
that something more was attempted in the later {and not only the 
later] Middle Ages: it represents a serious attempt to make the 
Mass intelligible to those who spoke French and later to the Eng- 
lish, The structure and purport of the service was explained in 
jingling verses, the thoughts of the worshipper were directed. .. . 
translations of many prayers were supplied, and then last, the 
reader was advised to ‘con withouten boke.’... The prayers 


1 By Bernard Lord Masning. Cambridge. At the University Press. Pp. 
xvi. 196. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1919. 
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were admirable for their ‘ simple piety.’"’ Again “for illiterate 
people the Lay Folk’s Mass Book offered no solution of the diff- 
culty’ and he seems to think that for them the Mass remained 
“ unintelligible and uninteresting.”” He cannot imagine that saying 
Paters and Aves many times over could have satisfied their devotion. 
He does not realize that the Church will always have many unedu- 
cated people to care for, or how devout some of them can be in 
reciting and repeating their Paters and Aves. 

He enters a little into the spirit of the confessional and recognizes 
that it is an instrument for spiritual good but he thinks that there 
was much sinning on the part of the confessors in administering it. 
Not understanding what the work as Confessors of the Mendicant 
Orders was he misses the point of it all, ‘‘ Even if the [friar] was 
strictly conscientious in giving absolution no stranger could ad- 
minister this peculiarly intimate rite so effectually as the parish 
priest. .. . Sin appeared more shameful when it was told to a man 
whom one saw every day.” Just so, and the Church’s feeling was 
that when there was this limitation of confessors, the burden of 
going to confession became almost too hard. This was why pro- 
vision was made for a supply of confessors from outside, who at 
that period, was almost invariably itinerant Friars. 

The author strangely imagines that, as amongst modern Pro- 
testants there is wont to be a party which loves to call itself Cath- 
olic and a party which loves to call itself Evangelical, so there 
were two parties among medieval Catholics, the one Erastian, the 
other resolute in resisting State interference in the affairs of re- 
ligion. Hence we get the following grotesque inference: ‘‘ The 
modern world has heard the echoes of Unam Sanctam less clearly 
in the Vatican than in the Scottish Kirk when the battle for the 
Crown rights of King James was a genuine renewal of the struggle 
for the liberties of the Holy Roman Church. Gregory VII died 
in exile, again with the ejected clergy of 1662, and in the Dis- 
ruption of the Church of Scotland, Boniface VIII was put to shame 
a second time.” 





7—JOHANNINE WRITINGS? 


ANON NAIRNE, of Chester, has contributed yet a third set 
C of lectures to the Liverpool Diocesan Board of Divinity Publi- 
cations, on the Fohannine Writings. This is the nineteenth item in 
the series of publications, which cover moSst living religious issues, 
and we cannot but feel that an arrangement of this kind for the 
delivery and publication of fairly advanced Catholic lectures would 


1 By A. Nairne, D.D., Canon of Chester. London: Longmans. Pp. 
114. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 
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add great strength to our position. Canon Nairne’s own contri- 
bution, however, we confess we have some difficulty in estimating. 
He admits at the outset that his view of the book “is still but 
dim,” and our view of his own work is something of the same kind. 
Indeed, he appears to us tg write, as the Fourth Evangelist is some- 
times represented (but quite wrongly) as writing, wandering from 
topic to topic without any very definite idea of whence or whither, 
dreamily indifferent to fact, and only anxious to convey a message 
as profound as itis vague. His facility for seeing in three’s would 
be the ‘envy of any meditation writer; the first pages of his 
syllabus has the whole question of the Fourth Gospel trisected, so 
to speak, in atrice. In other respects also we fear he is apt to be 
the victim of a seemingly clever phrase or fancy. Given that 
Tolstoi wrote that the “life of Jesus is the metaphysics of Christ ” 
(p. 52), we still fail to see the bearing of the phrase where it stands 
in Canon Nairne. What we could wish would be a sentence of 
plain conclusions, such as seem to the author most likely to be true ; 
and we could then pass with equanimity to his remarks upon the 
Johannine Epistles and Apocalypse. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE world is what it is because it does not recognize and obey the in- 
stitution which God established to keep it from the corruption of 
the three concupiscences. It ignores the Church. M. Demeuran has en- 
deavoured in his popular exposition of the treatise de Ecclesia, which he 
calls L’Eglise; Constitution; Droit public (Beauchesne: 4.80 fr.), to pre- 
sent a clear view of the nature and claims of the Church, and of the 
relations between it and that other perfect autonomous society, the 
State. His treatment is as moderate as it is timely: peace will return 
to mankind only when God's conditions are fulfilled. How admirably 
suited His instrument the Church is to secure peace, both national and 
international, may be studied with advantage in this excellent work. 
The révolt of the world against the moral law taught and guaranteed 
by the Church is nowhere more manifest than in the growing laxity of 
thought and practice regarding the bond of marriage. Hence the peculiar 
utility of Autour de Mariage: trois problémes moraux (Beauchesne: 
1.80fr.), by Pére P. Castillon, S.J., in which the author discusses in 
scientific fashion the moral questions connected with 1) mariage ou 
chastité, 2) mariage ou union libre, 3) mariage indissoluble ou divorce, 
clearly analysing, in the light both of reason and faith, the laws which, in 
God’s intention, should govern all sexual relations. The little book 
should bring light and strength to many minds confused by the plausible 
yet unsound teaching of neo-Malthusians and other immoralists. 
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The booklet called Preparation for Marriage (Benziger: $0.60), by the 
Rev. J. M- McHugh, O.P., has a more limited scope than is indicated 
in its title, being intended for the use of priests called upon to assist 
at the Sacrament. Such a number of points have to be investigated by 
the pastor, whose witness is now necessary for the validity of Catholic 
marriage, that a compendium like this, giving all the latest enactments 
of Canon Law, cannot fail to be of great service. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. J. L. Ratton, I.M.S., a well-known Catholic student 
of the Apocalypse, has issued a condensed edition of his chief work on 
the subject (reviewed in THE MONTH for August, 1915) under the title 
The Revelation of St. John (Washbourne: 12s. 6d. net). We need not 
repeat the general commendation of the work which we have already 
published, but we note that in his long explanatory preface to this new 
volume the author defends his contention that the Apocalypse was written 
in the time of Nero, an hypothesis, indeed, needed to harmonise with his 
conception of its purpose, but not generally accepted. However, the 
value of the commentary is largely independent of this view. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


There is a good deal of freshness in Father Garesché’s book of essays 
on the glories and prerogatives of our Lady—The Most Beloved Woman 
(Benziger: $0.90)—a theme which, though often explored, seems practic- 
ally inexhaustible. The book should be a favourite with Children of Mary, 
and indeed with all her devout clients, for it is practical rather than senti- 
mental and stimulates as well as enlightens. 

The same great subject occupies the volume of discourses published 
by the Rev. Thomas Flynn, C.C., and called simply Sermons on Our Lady 
(Benziger: $2.00 net), which are so arranged as to form a devotional 
commentary on the events of our Lady’s life and on her chief Feasts. 

True Stories for First Communicants (Sands and Co.: 2s. 6d. net), by a 
Sister of Notre Dame, are all illustrative of the wonderful effect the 
desire and the reception of Holy Communion have upon the young and 
pure. They are told in simple language and prettily illustrated by Wilfred 
Pippet. 

Genuine Catholic devotion is ever alive to the meed of a basis in 
dogma, as the writings of our Father Faber abundantly illustrate. There 
is nothing merely sentimental even in the exuberant piety of a Saint 
Gertrude. And so dewout readers will welcome Le Christ Vie de l’Ame, 
a series of conferences by Dom Columba Marmion, Abbot of Maredsous 
(The Librarian, Maredsous: 6.50 fr.), which in less than a year has reached 
its fourth edition. For the life of devotion is wonderfully simplified when 
it is centred in Christ and inspired by His love. Abbot Marmion shows 
how literally St. Paul's penetrating phrase—‘I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me "—should be interpreted by the soul that gives itself to 
God's service. The need of purification, the growth of illumination, the 
consummation of union, are ably developed on sound theological lines, 
yet with a persuasive unction that refreshes mind and heart alike. 

A series of practical reflections upon man’s destiny and how he may 
attain it have been published by Father Albert Muntsch, S.J., and entitled 
The Pilgrimage of Life (Herder: 4s.6d. net). They are brief, pointed, 
aptly illustrated by stories and quotations, and calculated always “to 
raise our minds to heavenly desires.” 
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How the priest is meant to trade with the talents entrusted to him— 
the faith and the powers of the priesthood—is the theme of The True 
Apostolate (Herder: 4s. 6d. net), translated from the French of Dom J. B. 
Chautard by the Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. The holy Trappist stresses 
the fact that the true principle of progress and success lies in the interior 
life, the union of the soul of the worker with God, the only source of grace 
and holiness, and that consequently zeal for one’s own perfection is the 
best means of sanctifying others. 


HISTORICAL. 


Gradually the truth about the Russian revolution, which at first was 
hailed merely as the overthrow of an antiquated despotism, is coming 
to light, and such books as M. Serge de Chessin’s Au Pays de la Démence 
Rouge, 1917-1918 (Plon-Nourrit: 4.80fr.), are invaluable in establishing 
it. He gives a dismal picture of the elements which organized society 
is generally vigorous enough to keep under but which inevitably come 
to the top when that organization is dissolved. It is another proof that 
society cannot dispense with religion, that force is a poor substitute 
for conscience. M. de Chessin spares neither Tsarism nor its antithesis 
Bolshevism: both are offensive to man’s due of freedom, but the latter 
immeasurably the worse. 

The dispatch of Mgr. (afterwards Cardinal) Erskine to the court of 
George III., though hardly mentioned in our ordinary histories, is not 
unknown to fame, and was described, for instance, by Father Morris to 
the readers of THE MONTH some twenty years ago. Cardinal Gasquet (Great 
Britain and the Holy See, 1792—1806) has lately found in the Vatican 
the actual letters written by the envoy from England, and, needless to 
add, they add immensely to the realism and vivacity of the story. While 
we should much like to see the whole of the correspondence in type, 
there can be no question that the Cardinal’s compact and vivacious sum- 
mary of the documents will much please and interest the general reader. 
It will also gratify the national sentiment, for the English Government 
here appears not only as broad-minded, but even as amiable. The 
letters of Admiral Lord Hood and of Edmund Burke are especially 
pleasant reading. True, there is diplomatic reason for this, which may 
be read, together with much of general historical interest, in the Cardinal’s 
timely brochure. 


VERSE. 


It is a dainty little book, fitly bound and printed, that Father E. 
Garesché, already well known as a poet, gives us in War Mothers 
(Benziger: $0.60), its main theme being the doings and sufferings of 
women in the war. The workmanship is excellent, for the author is not 
one of those who disdain, and suffer from disdaining, the strength that 
comes from obedience to metric laws; and the inspiration is well sus- 
tained. 

So copious has been John Oxenham’s poetic output, suggested by the 
happenings and reactions of war, that he surely expresses himself by this 
time more readily in verse than in prose. Anyhow, there is no trace of 
falling off in his latest volume All’s Clear (Methuen: 1s.3d. net), which 
is instinct with the spinit of the Benedicite. If only man would see and 
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worship God in creation, and in human affairs, then how soon would the 
new earth, born of the unparalleled pangs of the world-war, come into 
full life and vigour. This poet, at least, is doing his share to bring 
about that longed-for end. 

The Feast of Saint Gorizia (Eroica Press) is the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of a translation of an Italian war poem by Vittoria Locchi. The 
Sacrifice of Holy Gorizia would perhaps better express the idea of the 
poet. It is not, indeed, the description of a feast, but the telling how, 
in sacrifice and blood, Gorizia was “ redeemed."”” The poem is written 
rather in measured prose than in true Italian poetry. But who would 
venture to criticize a poet who met his death on board a ship torpedoed 
by the Germans, striving to save other lives, sacrificing his own? The 
translation by Lorna De Lucchi runs in lines parallel to the original and 
is very well done. Not many of her English readers, however, will know 
that the names quoted are those of the heroic “traitors” of Trieste and 
of Trent hanged by the Austrians, nor that Cecchino is one of the many 
sobriguets of Francis Joseph current in the trenches. 


FICTION. 


A second edition of Miss Isabel Clarke’s excellent character-study 
The Elstones (Hutchinson: 6s. 9d. net) shows how first-class workmanship 
can triumph over even religious prejudice. For the novel is uncompromis- 
ingly Catholic, starts with a death-bed conversion to the Faith, and 
deals with the various effects that event produced upon a number of 
skilfully-differentiated characters, and ends with a number of other con- 
versions. Yet the treatment of the non-Catholic is so sympathetic, and 
there is such an entire absence of polemic, that no sense of unfairness 
can reasonably arise. 

The name of Mr. Jefferson Carter as a writer of fiction is unknown to 
us, so possibly Madam Constantia: a Romance of the American Revolution 
(Longmans: 6s. net) is his first book. If that is so he must be con- 
gratulated on having achieved at the very start a high rank amongst 
historical novelists. The story concerns a British officer’s fortunes in 
South Carolina during the war of American Independence, and it is 
told with a minute knowledge of detail, both historical and local, and a 
consistent appropriateness of spirit and diction that give it all the vivid 
interest of reality. 

In La Fin de Claude (Plon-Nourritt: 4.50fr.) Mme. Reynés-Monlaur 
introduces the same set of characters as have appeared in her previous 
books, translated into English as Sister Claire and Dead Altars. She alsa 
develops the idea which these novels expressed of the need and the 
sufficiency of faith to explain and conipensate for all the ills of life. Her 
hero and heroine become Catholics, and find in religion a solace from 
impending evil involving their separation. But they are not parted, for 
they are in St. Gervais that fatal Good Friday afternoon when a shell 
from Big Bertha struck the church and overwhelmed the worshippers in 
its ruins. 

The cheap Romans Populaires, issued by La Bonne Presse of Paris 
at 40 c. each, seem to justify their epithet. We have before us Nos. 69—73, 
but the earlier half of the series is now out of print. They furnish excit- 
ing yet edifying reading, plenty of it at the price, although print and 
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paper are not of the best, and should form an excellent antidote to the 
literary filth which the enemy disseminates. 

Les Oiseaux sur le Branche (Bonne Presse: 1.00fr.) by Jean Vézére, 
is got up in a superior style, and concerns the experiences and reflections 
of a governess, not, it must be confessed, of absorbing interest yet read- 
able enough. 


NON-CATHOLIc WORKS. 


The posthumous sermons of Canon Scott Holland—Facts of the Faith 
(Longmans: 7s. 6d. net)—edited with an appreciative preface by Mr. 
Christopher Cheshire, form, we are told, the tenth volume of the sort 
to be set to the credit of that sincere Christian and eloquent preacher. 
There is so much of divine truth in these fervent discourses, so strong 
a repudiation of every form of modernism, that we can overlook the 
occasional passage which shows that the preacher has not the whole 
truth. The Canon may have been, as was said of him, the “ one theological 
genius” of Anglicanism, but his theological acumen did not enable him 
to see the essentially anomalous position of his Church. A Catholic will 
wonder how a man so manifestly a friend of Christ could preach some 
two dozen sermons without one loving reference to His mother. 

Within the limits prescribed by the circumstances of his Church~ 
the various “schools” holding diametrically opposed doctrines, the want 
of authority to define its ambiguous formularies, etc-——the Bishop of 
Lichfield has produced in Pastoral Life and Work To-Day (Longmans: 6s. 
net), what should be a useful manual for the Anglican pastor. It is full 
of Christian zeal of a practical sort. 

With a view to make the Church of England a well-managed business 
concern, and employ to the full its great wealth, Mr. John Bland, in The 
Development of the Church of England (Elliot Stock: 2s. net), sets forth 
a series of one hundred and five propositions. We do not venture to 
surmise what Anglicans may think of it, and, as the author expressly sug- 
gests as the motive power of his enterprise the “implanting in every 
clerical mind the ambition to win a mitre or a fortune,” it is not necessary 
for us to express our opinion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There is a good deal of common sense in Reconstructors and Recon- 
struction, by ‘“ Oxon" (Blackwell: 1s. net), who uses that weapon with 
much effect upon the many hazy and one-sided social theories of Labour 
economists. But “ Oxon’s” common sense is hampered by pessimism, 
by a persuasion that “human nature” cannot be improved, and that 
the “tragic inequality ” of human beings will always divide society into 
exploiters and exploited. This, and an utter ignoring of the spiritual 
side of reconstruction, the spread of the principles of Christian justice 
and human brotherhood, the checking of unjust acquisitiveness by law 
and conscience, makes his essay seem somewhat cynical and unsympa- 
thetic. And his classing such Christian idealists as Messrs. Chesterton 
and Belloc with the Wells and the Shaws and the Webbs shows that his 
common sense in that respect is not very profound or discriminating. 

The American Association for International Conciliation continues its 
very useful work of collecting and issuing documents and speeches and 
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programmes bearing upon the peace of the world. In its issue for 
February 1919 (No. 135), it synopsizes, with the help of Mr. Lindsay 
Roberts, The Problems of Reconstruction: international and national, 
whilst the March issue is concerned with the first Draft of the League 
of Nations, the speeches which inaugurated it, and those of President 
Wilson recommending it to the States. 

Our contemporary Ziudes has from time to time rendered valuable 
service to the cause of religious psychology by compiling lists of eminent 
converts and narratives of conversions, as well as by discussing the 
phenomenon itself. Some of these articles dealing with the last named 
aspect of the subject, and written by the editor, Pére Joseph Huby, have 
been republished in a convenient little volume, La Conversion (Beau- 
chesne: 1.75 fr.), which, reviewing as it does a great deal of the litera- 
ture of the subject, will prove most useful to students of God’s ways with 
souls. Occupied largely with the subject of Pére Mainage’s Psychologie 
de la Conversion, Pére Huby treats it in a manner all his own and devotes 
especial attention to its apologetic value. His booklet is up to date 
enough to quote the recent experiences of Mr. Ronald Knox. 

The excellent Short Italian Dictionary by Alfred Hoare, based on the 
large standard work by the same author, has now been completed by 
the issue of Volume //: English—/talian (Cambridge University Press: 
7s. 6d. net), and as a desk-companion for the English reader the whole 
work can be warmly recommended. No space is wasted on obsolete 
words or derivations, so that idiomatic phrases and synonyms can be 
given with great fulness. The printing and general appearance are very 
attractive. 

All about that standing monument of Catholic genius and American 
enterprise, 7'he Catholic Encyclopedia, which, during the nine years of 
its growth, employed 1,450 separate contributors representing 43 countries, 
may be learnt from a most interesting biographical dictionary of those 
contributors, illustrated in many cases by their portraits, called The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and its Makers, and published by the Encyclo- 
pedia Press (New York and London: tos.). The volume, which occupies 
over two hundred pages, opens with a full historical introduction, des- 
cribing the origin and development of the enterprise: then follow the 
biographies which deal, not merely with the work done in the Encyclopedia 
but also with the general literary and life work of the various writers. 
This substantially bears out the claim of the editors that the work was 
not compiled by a staff of office assistants but grew from the collabora- 
tion of specially-qualified writers. All passessors of the Encyclopedia 
should aim at possessing this volume also. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of lesser publications of La Bonne Presse comprises Com- 
ment on constate une Guerison miraculeuse, by Mgr. A. Farges; L’Exist- 
ence de Dieu, by Abbé Eugéne Duplessy; La Doctrine Catholique, by 
Mgr. Eyssautier; Paul Dérouléde, by Mgr. Marbeau; and La Revision 
des Listes Electorales, by Louis Laya, which last-named shows the French 
Catholic the means of asserting himself in the democracy of which he is 
a citizen. 
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We welcome a little work on The Accidence of Hebrew Grammar 


(Herder: 5s. net), by the Rev. 


A. Coffey, S.J., Professor of Hebrew at 


Woodstock, the theological college of the New York and Maryland pro- 


vince of the Society. 


Father Coffey gets to business quickly, and leaves 


out much that is apt to entangle the beginner's first steps and delay 


and disappoint him without cause. 


The sooner he can tackle the sacred 


text itself the better; and this book will enable him to do so more quickly 


than most. 


with an eye to some Old Testament extracts at the end. 


The vital forms come first, and the exercises are framed 


It is a business- 


like book, and well got up; those who teach Hebrew would do well to 
give it a trial, and we would also recommend it fo any who may be 


getting up the language for themselves. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for fnture notice). 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCILIATION, New 
York. 

Pamphlets Nos, 138 and 139. 

BEAUCHESNE, Paris. 

L'Anarchie dans le Monde moderne. 
By G. de Lamarzelle. Pp. xxi. 
468. Price, 8.40 fr. 


BENZIGER Bros. New York. 

Sermons on our Blessed Lady. By 
Rev. T. Flynn. Pp. xiii. 340. 
Price, $2.00 net. The Most Be- 
loved Woman. By E. Garesché, 
S.J. Pp. 155. Price,qoc. Our 
Own St. Rita. By M. J. Cor- 
coran, O.S.A. Pp. 187. Price, 
$1.00. 

Bonne PRrEssE, Paris. 
Several Stories and pamphlets. 


Cuatto & Winpbus, London. 
Fohn Ayscough's Letters to his Mother. 
Edited by F. Bickerstaffe-Drew. 
Pp. xvi. 323. Price, ros. 6d. net. 


ConsTaBLe, London. 
The Years of the Shadow. By K. Ty- 
nan. Pp. viii. 343. Price, 15s. n. 
Durry & Co., Dublin. 
Rituale Parvum ad usum clerici Hiber- 
nici accommodatum, Edited by Rev. 
J. B. O’Connell. Pp. 400. Price, 
12s, 6d. net. 


FontTeyn, Louvain. 
La Bibliotheque de PUniversit? de 
Louvain; 1636—1914. By Ed. de 
Moreau, S.J. Ilustrated. Pp. 113. 


Hutcuinson, London, 
The Elstones. By I. C. Clarke. 


Second edition. Pp. 256. Price, 


6s. od. net. 
Lonemans, London. 

The Church and the Ministry. By 
Bishop Gore. New edition. Pp. 
xxiv. 390. Price, 18s. net. Fare- 
well Charge. By the Bishop of 
St. Albans. Price, 1s. net. 


Macponacp & Evans, London. 
Economic Foundations of Reconstruc- 
tion. By Alfred Milnes, M,A. 

Pp. 226. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & Co., London, 
All Cleary. By John Oxenham. Pp. 
88. Price, 1s. 3d. net. 


Sanps & Co,, London. 

True Stories for First Communicants. 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. 
Illustrated by W. Pippet. Pp. 
30. Price, 2s. 6d, From Cloister to 
Camp. By Fr. Dominic Devas, 
O.F.M. Pp. xi. 199. Price, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Society or SS. PETER AND PAUL, 
London. 
** Friend, I do thee no wrong.” Ser- 
mons by Rev. W. L. Knox. Pp. 
80. Price, 2s. 
SToOcKWELL, London. 
Songs from the Himalchal. By Vera 
M. Murphy. Pp. 16. Price, 1s. n. 


WasHsBourng, London. 

The Revelation of St. Fohn. By 
J. J. L. Ratton, Abridged edition. 
Pp. xxiv. 267. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
The Priest's Vade Mecum, By 
Pierre Bouvier, S.J. Pp. 146. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 





